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THE MAN 
WITH THE RAKE 



BY 

MARION BEVERIDGE LEE 



' There stood also one over his head with a celestial crown in 
his hand and proffered him that crown for his muck-rake ; 
but the man did neither look up nor regard but raked to 
himself the straws, the small sticks and dust of the floor." 

BUNYAN. 
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THE MAN WITH THE RAKE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A DARK form, half-crouching, moved swiftly and 
stealthily through the bushes that surrounded the 
house. As he approached the porch he halted a mo- 
ment and looked about warily ; then he cautiously 
ascended the steps. Through the darkness he groped 
to the door. There was a low, rasping sound, the click 
of a bolt was heard, and the next instant the dark 
figure passed inside. 

Upstairs the two Misses Marples, in a dimly-lighted 
room, were sleeping. Their slumbers had grown dis- 
turbed and at last one awoke with a start. 

" Ophelia," she exclaimed, " I thought I heard a 
noise ; and, gracious ! I really think I hear it now ! " 

At this, Miss Ophelia, with head adorned with cork, 
screw curls in papers^ like her sister, darted bolt up- 
right. 

" You frighten me to death, Gardenia," she uttered 
in a terrified whisper. " However, I don't hear any 
noise. Do you know, I've just had a terrible dream. 
I thought I saw a man creeping, creeping along the 
floor, and the next minute his fingers were on my 
throat and " 

" Sh-h ! I thought I heard the floor creak " 
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" I'm terribly frightened, Gairdenia ! You don't 
really think there is any one in the house, do you ? " 

There was no reply to this. The two women, quak- 
ing and with distended eyes, peered through the open 
door into the darkness of the room beyond. All there 
was silence. 

Suddenly, however, out of this silence and darkness 
there came some startling sounds. The noise of a 
scuffle, some quick and heavy blowsj and a man's loud 
voice were heard. 

In another minute, a man, hatless and wild-eyed and 
carrying a bundle, rushed into the room. 

'■ Oh-h, Job ! " exclaimed the almost fainting women 
in a breath. 

" You needn't be alarmed," cried the breathless man, 
" I've downed him — an' here are the things, tied in this 
'ere tablecloth that he was makin' off wi'. Ha ! but I 
whacked him over the head wi' me black-thorn stick ! 
But don't, mem, don't be faintin' away now — —" 

" Oh-h, Job ! " again gasped the affrighted women. 

" Was it a real burglar ? " the elder Miss Marples at 
length managed to articulate, 

" It was, mem," replied Job Hadders. " But don't 
be scart. There's no danger now ; I downed him. An' 
see," taking out the contents of his bundle, " see, I've 
got 'em back. There's the silver sugar bowl an' caster, 
an' yer fine silver ladle an' cake basket an'-; " 

" Goodness gracious ! and our gold watches ! " cried 
the ladies hysterically. 

" There ! " exclaimed Miss Ophelia, " there is my 
dream ! My watch was under my pillow — Oh-h ! " 
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" And mine too ! " chattered the elder Miss Marples. 

" To my dying day I shall feel that man's fingers on 
my throat," cried Miss Ophelia. 

" But you needn't be scart now," said the servant 
reassuringly. Then a vacuous smile came across his 
cadaverous face : " Ye see, I had been out for a bit 
of a walk " 

" In the middle of the night ! " interrupted Miss 
Gardenia with some severity. 

" Well, you know," said Job with a deprecating 
look, and a tug at a wisp of hair hanging on his fore- 
head, " somehow or other I couldn't sleep. The air 
was bad, I'm thinkin', as my room is kind o' small, 
so I went out to get a breath of fresh " 

" Job, I believe you went down to ' The Corners '," 
exclaimed Miss Gardenia with stern suspicion. 

" Not a bit of it, mem," was the hasty rejoinder. 
" More than likely I was goin' over me prayers as I 
walked to an' fro, a-tryin' to get rid of the restless 
feelin' in me breast. An' when I was successful-like 
I started to come back. An' it was then that I caught 
him." 

Miss Ophelia, who had been sitting for some min- 
utes in a seemingly dazed state, at this juncture sud- 
denly threw up her hands frantically. 

" Oh, Job, you ^re our preserver ! " she exclaimed. 

" Thankee, mem," responded Job with several def- 
erential nods. " I'm glad I got here in the nick o' 
time. I seed the door was on the jar the minute! put 
me foot on the step, an' sez I to meself, sez I, ' that's 
queer,' an' I thought I'd lay low an' see." 
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" You are a hero. You are our preserver, Job ! " 
cried Miss Ophelia. 

" Thankee, mem, thankee kindly. I thought I'd lay 
low an' catch him comin' out if he was in. I got be- 
hind the grapevine there, an' there I watched an' held 
me breath." 

" Job, you're the hero of the hour ! " again cried 
Miss Ophelia. 

" I hadn't long to wait. 'Twasn't more'n two min- 
utes when I saw a man a-comin' out o' the door, wi' 
his eyes a-blazin' an' this 'ere load a-carryin' " 

The ladies uttered a simultaneous shriek at this 
vivid portrayal. 

" I was layin' for him ; I was jest at the top o' the 
steps, an' I could see him comin' along slow an' sneak- 
in' " 

Job paused a moment as h.s hearers again gave sim- 
ultaneous shrieks. 

" Ha ! but I had him the next minute ! " exclaimed 
Job excitedly, as he seized the tablecloth in his hands 
and gave it a wrench. " I took him by the scruff o' 
the neck an' I brought down me black-thorn stick on 
him wi' such a whack that I'm thinkin' I heerd some- 
thin' crack, an' more'n likely it was his skull." 

" Oh ! oh ! you didn't murder him ! You didn't kill 
him outright ! " 

" In faith I wish I had, but there was no such good 
luck. He squirmed out o' me hands like a snake, an' 
off he was, out o' sight in a minute." 

"You are sure he won't come back?" cried the 
Misses Marples in tones of renewed terror. 
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" Oh, niver, niver ! " with a decided nod. " Not 
after feelin' the weight o' this ! Ha ! " he said, looking 
fondly and proudly at it, " ye are the best friend on 
earth yit, an' I'm fond o' ye, me ould black-thorn 
stick ! " 

" Ophelia, we'll be afraid of Qur lives now," said 
Miss Gardenia, addressing her sister, when they were 
left alone. 

" Yes, we will ; why, I'm all in a cold sweat this 
minute." 

" Cold perspiration, Ophelia," corrected Miss Gar- 
denia. " Remember what Miss Prxeton taught us in 
the ' Young Ladies' Select School ' at Edgeville. She 
used to say, ' Horses sweat, men perspire and ladies 
glow.' " 

" Yes, I remember. Gardenia, and it is only this 
excitement that made me forget it for even a moment. 
But I certainly am not in a glow; I am fairly shiver- 
ing. There is no mistake but we will be afraid of our 
lives after this." 

" Well, then the long and short of it is this," ex- 
claimed Miss Gardenia, the curl-papers which fringed 
the white nightcap nodding determinedly, " we'll have 
to do it." 

" I suppose we will," acc|uiesced Miss Ophelia with 
a sigh of resignation. " You refer, of course, to Adam 
and his family coming to live with us." 

" Yes. I know it will be dreadful to have those two 
children, that boy and girl ; but our very lives depend 
on it, Ophelia." 

" Yes, it is true ; it will have to be done," sighed the 
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other. And we wi'.l have to break up all our old 
ways of living and keeping house, you and I. I could 
stand Adam, but oh, those children! " 

" It will have to be done," reiterated the elder 
Miss Marples, " and I suppose I might as well write 
the letter now and have it over." 

With these words. Miss Gardenia crept stiffly out of 
bed. 

After securely locking and bolting the chamber 
door and piling sundry chairs and articles of furniture 
against it, she sat down to her task. 

" There now," she said, as, having finished the letter 
she rose with a limp from her chair, " there is the 
letter written that signs away our liberty ; a thing we 
have been fighting against for a month or more. Why 
couldn't Adam stay out there in the West with his 
stepchildren instead of want'ng to bring them here to 
break up his sisters' home ? " 

" But it is for our very lives, Gardenia," remarked 
her sister. " Remember it is for our own sakes. We 
can't live alone here after " 

" Yes, that is so. I had almost forgotten in the ex- 
citement of writing this letter. We can't live alone." 

" No, it seems that Job is liable to go out at night," 
said Miss Opehlia. 

" Yes, and we have had so much trouble with serv- 
ant women since our good Jane got married." 

" And to think that other one left last night " 

" Yes, so she did," said Miss Gardenia, " she left us 
at the worst time. Why, she might have prevented all 
this dreadful thing that happened to-night. But, 
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Ophelia," she added, after a minute's thought, as she 
placed a warning hand on her sister's arm, " I always 
suspected that woman — and — and she used to have a 
man visit her." 

" Oh, heavens ! I believe it was that very man who 
got into the house this night 1 " 

" Without doubt, Ophelia, without doubt, it was that 
very same man ! I always suspected her, and our life, 
you see, is in peril ! I will have this letter go the 
first thing in the morning." 
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CHAPTER II. 

It was a cold winter's night, and the snow was set- 
thng quietly down on Horbrook, a little village in 
the suburbs of New York. Lights were shining from 
the windows, and here and there a street lamp gave out 
a faint glow. 

A stout, florid-faced man, accompanied by a young 
girl and a child, stepped from the train which had 
just rolled into the station. A solitary cab waiting for 
passengers received, them and they were soon driven 
to the home of the Misses Marples. 

The ladies, with curls elaborately arranged and at- 
tired in stiff, lavender-colored gowns, were awaiting 
them in the parlor. 

" Oh, here they come," said Miss Gardenia in an 
excited tone as the cab drove up. " Am I all right, 
Ophelia?" 

" Yes ; although you might turn that bow in your 
hair a little more to the left. But here they are burst- 
ing in like an avalanche upon us. Adam always was 
so different from us." 

" Of course I was, sister," said the large, florid- 
faced man, catching the last words as he entered the 
room. " But I was hoping: you were changed and had 
got a little life into you." 

This was given and taken in a jocular way and 
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there was a shaking of hands and inquiring after 
healths generally. 

" And this is your stepdaughter," said Miss Garde- 
nia, pecking the cheek of the tall young girl by way of 
salutation. " Why, I thought from what you wrote 
that she was a mere child — a young lady, in truth." 

" And her name is Iris — Iris Hind," pursued Miss 
Ophelia as she, likewise, imitating the example of 
her sister, stretched on tiptoe to salute her. " I really 
had no idea of this." 

There was a smile and a flash of white teeth from 
between red lips as the young girl returned her aunts' 
salutations. 

" And the boy — is he a young man, too ? " said Miss 
Gardenia, as if prepared for surprises. " We haven't 
seen him yet, Adam." 

" Yes, yes, there he is," said Mr. Marples with a 
laugh. " Fast asleep on the sofa. You see we have 
been traveling for three days and nights and the little 
one is completely exhausted." 

In a corner of the sofa among a number of bags and 
boxes which the travelers had brought, a mop of 
brown curls covering the head of a sleeping child could 
be seen. 

" I think he must have dropped down when we were 
not looking," remarked Miss Gardenia. 

The guests were now assigned to their rooms, and 
the Misses Marples repaired to the dining-room, there 
to give some finishing touches to the table. 

" Oh, changes have come now," said the elder lady 
to her sister, " Changes have come 1 " 
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" Yes, yes," replied Miss Ophelia, " we expected 
them and they have come ; but who would have sup- 
posed that it was a young lady who was to be a mem- 
ber of our household." 

" I understand. And she knows nothing of the way 
we were brought up, nor of the finish that ' Miss Price- 
ton's School ' gave." 

" Oh dear, no ! " returned Miss Ophelia. " But I 
had no idea she was such a beauty. It gave me quite 
a turn, I must say ; I was so struck that I came near 
speaking of it to her face; and Adam never once told 
us." 

" Never. We had not a word that she was more 
than ordinary. And I suppose," with pursing lips, 
" she is a pert chit. As for that boy — well, we will 
see — we will see ! " 

With this concluding remark, the elder Miss Mar- 
pies gave a very significant look at her sister. The 
latter responded with a slight groan and the words : 

" Yes, we will. I have my own fears as to that. 
Flowever," her tone brightening as she put an em- 
phasizing finger on the other's arm, " there is one 
thing that we must not lose sight of — we will be able 
now to sleep in peace. A thing we have not been able 
to do since that awful night the burglar came." 
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CHAPTER III. 

The snow had fallen silently all night and in the 
morning, when the sun broke over the hills, it shone 
on a world of rare and resplendent whiteness. The 
bushes which surrounded the Misses Marples' cottage 
and the elm wjiich stood on the sloping lawn were 
bending with their glistening weight. 

Iris stood at the window, humming a half-pensive 
tune; she beat time on the carpet with her slender 
foot. The sunshine streamed over her, lighting up her 
glowing face and resting on her young, pliant form. 

For a time she stood thus, gazing rather absently 
at the winter beauty outside ; then with a slight move- 
ment of her hand, as if brushing away a picture of 
other and far-off scenes from her mind, she turned 
quickly and passed into the adjoining room. 

There, ensconced in a large easy-chair, sat her step- 
father, engaged in conversation with his sisters. 

" Then you are very rich, brother ? " Miss 'Gar- 
denia was remarking. 

" Well, I might say, yes," a satisfied smile over- 
spreading Mr. Marples' broad face. " As some people 
compute wealth, I might say I am. You, with your 
modest competence, probably would entertain that 
opinion if you had the figures " 

"Sister, just hear that!" exclaimed Miss Gardenia 
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ill a tone of gratified pride. " I wonder what the 
Truells and Sharps will think of us now with our 
wealthy brother ? " 

" That's true ! " exclaimed Miss Ophelia. " And the 
Dregsbys and the Brayn " 

" Ah, yes, to be sure, and the Brayntons — the newly- 
arrived wealthy and very, very exclusive family — what 
will they think ? " 

" These last are new names to me," said Mr. 
Marples, " though to tell the truth, as a boy I was off 
at Edgeville at school so long that L have somewhat 
forgotten the people. Yes, that was a fine school and 
I had a fine education there," swelling his portly chest, 
" a very fine education. I say education makes the 
man. That is without doubt, argumentum ad ju- 
dicium." 

" True, true, Adam ! " Miss Gardenia said with an 
accent of admiration. " Your scholarship speaks for 
itself. And education and — and polish frequently, 
though not invariably, go together. Sister and I, you 
know, attended Miss Princeton's ' Select Sch " 

" Yes, brother," continued Miss Ophelia, " and it 
was there that the finish, the final touch to a lady's 
manners, we obtained." 

" After my school days at Edgeville were over," 
now resumed Mr. Marples, " I went out West, and 
so, as I was saying, I have pretty well forgotten the 
people here. But if there are any rich and influential 
families, we certainly must make their acquaintance. 
Is that not so. Iris ? " directing a look toward the 
young girl, who was now, however, engaged in dre:s- 
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ing her brother in cap and mittens preparatory to go- 
ing outside. 

" That young man, Roland Perth," continued Mr. 
Marples, " whom we left behind, I wish to hear noth- 
ing further about. Wealthy and influential young 
men are the only ones who will be countenanced by 
me." 

" But there, she has gone," he added to himself a 
moment later. " I doubt if she heard me ; I will be 
obliged to have a serious talk with her as soon as 
possible. I see, sisters," he now said aloud, " that 
they are having quite a frolic." 

At that moment, in a cloud of flying snow. Iris had 
passed the window pursued by her little laughing 
brother. 

" A young lady frolicking like that ! " exclaimed 
Miss Gardenia, gathering her skirts about her severely. 
" We were never trained up that way, Ophelia." 

" Never ! ' Propriety and decorum in all things ' ; 
that was our teaching." 

" There they go ! " said Mr. Marples, who had now 
risen and gone to the window. " That little fellow is 
a runner, I declare." 

" And he is very, very little, is he not ? " said Miss 
Gardenia. 

" Yes, that is about the only thing I ■ have against 
the youngster," replied Mr. Marples, returning to his 
seat by the fire. " You may imagine how small he 
was three years ago when I married his mother; he 
is about five now ; at that time you could have put him 
in a pint pot." 
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" Well, that is funny, Adam ; but you always were 
given to making funny remarks," said Miss Gardenia, 
with a thin, shrill laugh. 

The ladies now arose from their seats with the apol- 
ogy from the elder: " If you will excuse us, brother, 
we will now absent ourselves for a short time, as some 
household affairs at present demand our attention." 

The ladies left the room, and at the same moment 
Job Hadders, with coal-scuttle in hand, appeared in 
the doorway. 

" It was the fire I was goin' to fix, sir," jerking off 
his cap and coming in and kneeling down before the 
open grate. " I didn't know but I might be in the 
way, sir." 

" Nobody is in the way who has business to attend 
to. But the question arises, would it not be as well to 
have this thing done earlier in the morning? " 

" Certainly, sir, certainly," said Job promptly. " If 
I'm a-goin' to have a boss, I want to go accordin' to 
directions. An' I don't know but I like a boss best, 
though I've no disfavor to the old ladies an' I won't 
give them the go-by, for, ye see, I've been wi' them 
this many a year. Yes, sir, I've had a good home 
here after drifting about, for I was only a bit lad when 
I first came to this country from ould Ireland, the 
north o' Ireland, sir." 

" Doubtless ; and I have understood that you have 
been of considerable use ; in fact, quite a handy man 
about the place. But did you not go by another name 
at one time? " 

" Me right name, sir, is Anathema. Me mother 
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called me that 'cause she thought it was so euphonious ; 
though I've got nothin' for or agin it in particular. 
But the ladies, they thought it was somethin' like 
swearin', an' so they called me Job 'cause I was so 
patient ; and indeed I am very patient," he added with 
an air of resignation as he removed the ashes from 
under the grate. 

" Then your real name is Anathema? " a gathering 
storm appearing upon Mr. Marples' face. 

" I'm sometimes called Nath for short. But yer 
right, sir, me real name is Anathema," replied Job, 
meekly. 

" Then if your name is Anathema, why in creation 
are you not called that? This tampering with names, 
I abominate. Why," a look of grim humor flashing 
■across his face, " my own first name has been divided 
at times in such a way that the meaning of it was very 
much akin to your own." 

" I think, sir," said Job without noticing the in- 
tended jest, " that if they didn't say ' Phoebus, what 
a name! ' when I mentioned it, I'd like it better." 

" Ah, from one of our great poets. Poor man, you 
probably would not know his name if I mentioned it. 
And he, the great poet, has departed. Sic transit gloria 
mundi." 

Mr. Marples put his thumbs in the armholes of his 
waistcoat and looked down at the humble man before 
him. 

" It's true, sir ; earthly glory hain't a thing to be 
reckoned on, whether it be wi' poets or any o' the rest 
o' them. As for poets, that 'ere one that said that, 
2 
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as well as a lot more, sech as Poe an' Shelley, an 
Dante an' Milton, from all I hear tell, they had their 
troubles as well as the rest o' us." 

The firelight glowed on Job's whimsical-looking 
pock-pitted face. In another moment, however, tak- 
ing a brush which was festooning his hip pocket, he 
sent a cloud of dust into the air, obscuring himself 
and bringing an exclamation of great disgust from 
the gentleman in the chair. 

Job now arose from his kneeling position, and gath- 
ering his tools together prepared to take his depart- 
ure. As he did so, Mr. Marples cast a severe and 
critical glance at the shock of hair which stood upright 
over his head. 

" I hope," he said, " that in the future you will pre- 
sent a neater appearance as regards this," giving a 
touch with his finger to his own bald head. " Special 
neatness in that particular is an essential." 

" Ye mean me hair, sir ? Indeed an' I was pridin' 
meself on its appearance this mornin', as I had been 
combin' it by the hour in honor o' yer arrival, sir, an' 
the first time, I'll assure ye, I've done it in weeks, sir, 
for I'm but a plain man an' I can't be bothered wi' 
such niceties." 

In another moment, with one or two deferential 
nods, Job had vanished through the door. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

That afternoon Mr. Marples, accompanied by his 
stepdaughter, took the train lor New York. 

" I thought," he said as they seated themselves in 
the car, " that you might enjoy taking this run into 
the city with me. I am desirous to see Mr. Bagster, 
a man with whom I have had deahngs in a business 
way and who I expect will unite with me in further 
operations." 

Mr. Marples cleared his throat, squared his shoul- 
ders and with eager, abstracted gaze looked off into the 
distance. A minute or two elapsed, then he turned to 
his daughter with the words : 

" I will say to you. Iris, what I have spoken of to 
few, that I am about to embark in a great enterprise. 
A scheme by which a large fortune, large even to these 
moneyed nabobs in the city, will be made." 

Mr. Marples threw his head back an3 his chest 
swelled with a sense of importance as again his gaze 
shot into the distance. 

" I am not prepared to tell my plans," he continued, 
" but if the mine which we have bought is all we an- 
ticipate, then — then money will fairly roll in upon us. 
Yes, I mean every word of it ; I see the road to wealth 
perfectly clear ; great wealth, I mean, not a paltry two 
or three hundred thousand, but millions, millions. It 
is sure to come. We are bound to have it. I say we. 
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Iris, for whatever affects me, affects you also as a 
part of my family." 

" That will be very nice, father," said Iris, raising 
her violet eyes to his. " It will be very nice to be so 
wealthy. Then, I suppose, we'll have to live in some 
sort of a palace and keep a hundred or more servants, 
as they do in Europe." 

" I certainly will do something of the kind. Not- 
withstanding you are so young and unsophisticated, I 
see you have a proper idea of the way to live. I cer- 
tainly, when this great wealth is in my possession, 
will not live in the ordinary way that some of these 
wealthy people do. No, by no means." 

" I thought, father, that you admired our demo- 
cratic simplicity. Didn't you say that, in that speech 
you made in Minneapolis?" 

" Never mind, never mind. Iris. Times and people 
change. My platform has changed. Money is my 
object. Wealth is my goal. Absque argento omnia 
vana. And the display of it wiil be my pride." 

Mr. Marples' excited eye proudly scanned the hor- 
izon and the broad, snow-white, flashing fields through 
which the train so swiftly and irresistibly rrioved. The 
westering sun of a short winter's day was gleaming, 
and forest and mountain, clad in pristine whiteness, 
were illuminated with its golden rays. 

" And now. Iris," remarked Mr. Marples, turning 
to his daughter, " you see we are to be great, that 
there is a future before us, and," impressively, " I 
want your assistance. You can do much to further 
this scheme of greatness and grandeur." 
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" But how can I, father? " said Iris, the color pal- 
pitating on her fair cheek. " How can I be of assist- 
ance in this ? " 

" Iris, I think you know. This marriage business 
has been mentioned before between us. A young man 
poor and without influence, like Roland Perth, would 
be a hindrance to my success. On the other hand, a 
young man of wealth and distinction would be of in- 
valuable service. That is what I mean. Iris, and that 
is the way that I expect you to co-operate with me. 
But, here we are in the station ; that was a quick run, 
although I see the sun has gone down and already it 
begins to grow dark." 
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CHAPTER V. 

A WEEK had passed. The snow had melted and 
disappeared and the yellow road had again assumed 
a dry and hard appearance. The day was a fine one. 
The hills about Horbrook stretched their heads well 
into the clear atmosphere and the village lay smiling 
at their base. 

Iris Hind had stepped out upon the porch ; had 
taken note of the day, and after breathing the delicious 
air had immediately disappeared into the house and in 
a few minutes returned with a change of dress and her 
bicycle at her side. 

The Misses Marples were in the room overlooking 
the porch, engaged with their knitting. 

" Look, look ! " exclaimed Miss Gardenia, starting 
from her seat, the lace bow on her hair in a quiver 
of excitement. " Why, look ! Just see her." 

Miss Ophelia rose hastily and together they moved 
quickly toward the window and raised a corner of the 
curtain for better observation. 

" Just look — look at her — look at that short dress ! 
And if you can't easily see her ankles ! See — she is 
going to mount." 

At that moment, Iris lightly seated herself on her 
wheel. 
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" Mercy on us! Can you believe your eyes, sister? 
Ah, to think we would live to see this day, and she 
living under the same roof, too." 

" Is it not fearful 1 Such an expose as she makes ; 
and to think she claims relationship with us who never, 
never showed our ankles on the street." 

" We were trained to be ladies, Ophelia. We were 
taught at the ' Select School for Young Ladies' 
and " 

" Yes, and to think to what we have descended now ! 
Oh, and if the Trimbers across the way should see her, 
what would they think?" 

" Would it not be dreadful ? It certainly would re- 
flect on us ; we who have been held up as such models 
of modesty and propriety, we " 

" Why ! Gracious ! Look, Gardenia, look ! " 

Miss Ophelia clutched her sister's gown. 

"Why, who is it? Who is the young man who is ■ 
bowing to her?" interrogated Miss Gardenia, with 
answering excitement. 

" Don't.you know? — don't you? " half shrieked Miss 
Ophelia. " Why that— that is Augustus Braynton. 
Yes, it is he — and he actually took off his hat and 
bowed. Where did they get acquainted, do you sup- 
pose ? — and see, see ! " 

" Yes, yes," said Miss Gardenia. " There he stands 
looking after her like one struck, while she skims off 
down the road — and really she don't cut such a bad 
figure after all." 

" No, after all she don't. There is no mistake, there 
is something very striking about her, and " 
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" I shouldn't be surprised if Augustus Braynton is 
— is struck." 

" Gardenia ! " exclaimed Miss Ophelia, clutching one 
hand over the other. " Do you know what that means ? 
The Brayntons ! Our new, exclusive, wealthy neigh- 
bors ! " 

" And an alliance with them ! Oh, my ! Why, it 
takes my breath away ! We would be on a level with 
the Trimbers then. Oh ! Oh ! " 

" Oh, how delightful, if this would happen ; and I 
see no reason why it should not. That Roland Perth, 
that we have heard about, I believe has been discarded, 
and now — now this other and distinguished lover ap- 
pears upon the scene. Oh, if it should happen that 
an alliance was formed with that illustrious family, 
then, Gardenia, I think we would be able to forgive 
anything, even the bicycle and her — her ankles." • 

" Yes, we would. We would be prepared to forgive 
everything ; yes, even that boy, that fearful boy. He 
is little to be sure, but he is a perfect terror. I think 
we formed our opinion correctly the fifst time we saw 
him." 

" Yes indeed, we knew what was in the scamp the 
moment we laid eyes on him. I had an idea once that 
with those big, dark eyes he was an exceedingly pretty 
child, but I have had every reason to change my 
opinion." 

" And you might well ! Why, I fairly tremble when 
he enters the room, wondering what mischief he may 
be into next." 

" Those are my feelings exactly, But, Gardenia, 
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as bad as he is, I could forgive it all if this wonderful 
alliance should occur." 

" That is a fact. There is nothing that we could 
not put up with for such a result. Why, even that 
woman, that grotesque character whom Adam has in- 
sisted on our taking as a servant, simply because she 
was such a good cook. I think I could be reconciled 
even to that." 

A warning forefinger was at that moment upraised 
by Miss Ophelia, as a heavy tread was heard. 

" Here she comes," she whispered. 

With these words, the ladies fluttered hastily to their 
seats and composed themselves to dignity. 

A moment later a tall, raw-boned woman burst into 
the room. Her flaxen hair was drawn tightly back 
from her square, thin features, on which an expression 
of habitual dejection rested. 

" I don't know no more what I must do," she ex- 
claimed, abruptly. " I got a job of work to do by 
Miss Iris and I do it so quick like possible and I know 
no more now what I must do." 

" I am sure that you might find more work to do 
if you looked about," was Miss Gardenia's dignified 
reply. 

" Is that so ? Ach ! How is that anyhow when I 
know no more about it ? " Her tone changed sud- 
denly and she remarked with a confidential air: 

" I look from the window this minute and I see 
Miss Iris go make a walk with her bicycle." 

"You did?" said IVIiss Gardenia >vith ?in air pf 
jnterert, 
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" Ya, so, and she looked very nice. I know no more 
any young lady that looks so nice, and she jumped on 
the high on her bicycle so easy. But I don't know no 
more the name of the handsome young man that looked 
at her so much " 

" You do not ? Why that — that was Mr. Augustus 
Braynton, son of the wealthy new family which is liv- 
ing at ' The Cedars,' " replied Miss Gardenia, sitting 
erectly in her chair. 

" And so aristocratic, and lives so handsomely, so 
grandly," chimed in Miss Ophelia in high tones. " In- 
deed, although they are people who have but recently 
arrived in the place, they have at once taken the pre- 
cedence above our very oldest families." 

" I know some things," said the servant, signifi- 
cantly. " I acquaintance have on the housekeeper at 
those Brayntons' house already. She told to me some 
things." 

"Why, Christina, is it possible?" 

The ladies looked eagerly and with renewed interest 
at the woman. 

" Ya, so, she told me some things about them same 
young man, Augustus Braynton, though I not him 
had seen already. She say he much smitten is by Miss 
Iris ; that he praise her much ; that he call her ' the 
heiress.' " 

The Misses Marples clasped each other's hands in 
mute ecstasy. 

" And of course she will be an heiress, Ophelia," 
whispered the elder Miss Marples. 

" Yes, Adam seems to talk that way." 
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" Ach, so. I know much more," said Christina, 
drawing nearer to the ladies. " I know somethings 
more secret already." 

" Is it possible ? About whom — about Miss Iris ? " 

The woman nodded her head significantly. 

" Yes, it is a secret already, but I will it tell. Then 
placing one bony finger on the other palm with em- 
phasis, " This is those secret which I find out by it : 
— she some letters get by those young man — what is 
his name? Ach, Roland Perth." 

The ladies gave a faint scream. 

" She does ! And — and what more? " 

" I see her read by them, and she cry much, very 
much " 

" Gracious ! Ophelia, do you hear this ? What 
can it mean ? " 

" Ach ! I find out what that means by her," said 
Christina with cheerful alacrity, " I read those let- 
ters mineself. That makes nothing." 

A little shriek of horror came from the ladies. 

" You did not read them ? Why, how dare you ? 
But if you did — what — what — did they say?" 

" I could not read very much of those English, but 
I read very much about love, much love all the times ; 
never less as great love in most the whole letter. But 
she not like that much, for why she cry for anyhow? 
Oh, yes, but I paid me dear for me to learn about 
that love business and read them letters yet, though 
you see I am no tattle-taler ; but Miss Iris she comes 
by me sudden, while I them read, and she goes by me, 
and she snatches them already and she say : ' There ! 
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what is the wrong you do by me ! ' and I feel worster 
at that, and I wish to know no more nothings about 
them letters. No ! I read me by those letters not 
again." 

The ladies gave a simultaneous gasp as she ended 
and for the space of a minute all was silence. Miss 
Gardenia broke it by saying, in a voice full of solemn 
emphasis : 

" Do you — do you think, Christina, that she is — is 
fond of him — that she — she loves him?" 

" What for she cry anyhow ? She is funny that 
way. Ach ! she like him or she not like him, that is 
by me the truth a'ready." 

Again there was a period of silence. 

" Ophelia, we shall have to find out more about this 
affair, shall we not ? " Miss Gardenia at last uttered in 
judicial tones. 

"We certainly will. No clandestine proceedings can 
be allowed here. It certainly is our duty to investi- 
gate." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Meanwhile, Iris was speeding over the hard coun- 
try road on her bicycle. The wind blew fresh and 
clear and the swift movement sent the color into her 
fair cheeks. Her heart sang like a bird as she sped 
along. The quickly-changing landscape, the hills on 
either side, the brawling mountain stream, the forest 
of evergreens, the notes of a bird, and over all the 
splendor of sunlight — how all these things conspired 
to make her heart keep time to some enchanting 
melody 1 

But far deeper than all in her young girlish breast 
was another reason for gladness. 

Somewhere, somehow a vision of Hope with bright 
pinions was in her mental vista beckoning and assur- 
ing. " I can not think that it will be always as it is," 
ran her thought. " Father ..will not always insist upon 
me marrying a wealthy man, especially as no wealthy 
man appears. There seems to be no very wealthy 
young man in the place, unless it be this Augustus 
Braynton, and I have heard that he is devoted to 
Edith Chanley. Dear girl, I loved her at first sight, 
and I hope he is good enough for her. Oh, dear, what 
a hill ! I declare I will have to get off and walk." 

The steep hill was glimb^d an4 In? went on more 
swiftly. 
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"And Roland— Roland— it can't be possible that 
father will hold out against him much longer. For 
him I love. How could I help loving him, though I 
can hardly tell why. I know that the sound of his 
voice thrills me, that a look of his eyes makes my 
heart throb and — and if he were to wed another — I — 
I would die." 

For a moment there was a little gasp, a little choking 
sound. But the young girl did not weep. Her won- 
derful eyes, so deep and blue, again shone as she 
whispered to herself: 

" But he never would — Roland — Roland is as true 
as the heavens ! 

" And as for me, I will not be a love-sick maiden, 
not I. I will not ' wear my heart on my sleeve for 
daws to peck at.' No, no, Roland, I will love you till 
death ; I will die loving you ; but no one shall know it, 
and pity me. Heigh-ho ! who's that coming plodding 
along with head down? Why, if it's not Job and — 
and I'll warrant he has the letters. 

" Job, where are you going so fast? I'll take a let- 
ter from you, if you please." 

The young girl had leaped from her seat and con- 
fronted him. 

The man gave a sudden start, then with a defer- 
ential jerk he plucked off his cap. 

" Sure, Miss, ye think o' the de'il an' ye see his 
horns, beggin' yer pardon for the allusion, which was 
only a metaphor an' not in any manner o' ways a 
synonym, for if there ever was a angel o' light ye're 
that same, beggin' yer pardon for sayin' it." 
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" Give me my letters, Job," said the angel, thrust- 
ing out a determined chin as well as a very firm hand. 

" Certainly, certainly, Miss," stammered the man, 
as he began hurriedly and in great confusion to go 
through divers pockets. " Certainly. It was the 
thought of these same letters that brought ye to me 
mind as I was walkin' along by meself wi' only me 
black-thorn stick for company. But— but where can 
they be — it — it can't be that I've lost them ! " 

The former angel of light appeared now to Job's 
startled eyes as that of an avenging one as his gaze 
dared to;^meet hers for a moment. True, no great 
change had come except that a perplexed line had 
formed between the two straight brows and some- 
thing like a piteous quiver about the red lips. 

" I'm of the opinion. Miss," began Job abjectly, as 
he still continued his fruitless search, " that one o' 
them was only a circ'lar an' of no great account to 
anybody, tellin', I've no doubt, of the extermination o' 
bugs — savin' yer presence. Miss, or how to get rid o' 
the gout. The other " 

" The other was mine. Job." 

" Yours, did you say. Miss," said Job, distractedly, 
scratching his head.' " Somehow, I knew that was 
what ye'd be sayin', an' it was that thought was in me 
mind, when ye appeared on me so sudden. An' sure 
as I'm a livin' man, I'm o' the opinion, now that I 
bring me mind down to it, that — that it was." 

Job's knees trembled as he made this confession. 

" But," he exclaimed with sudden thought, " I'll go 
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right back an' get it, Miss. I'll go right back, for 
there's where I left it, I'm thinkin'. Ye see, I stopped 
in at ' The Corners ' to find out the time o' day, an' 
there's where I must have laid it down ; an' from there 
I went wi' Aleck Saunders to see his new colt an' now 
I was a-footin' it back. But, Miss, I'h go now an' 
search for it, an' get it I will if it's in the land o' the 
livin'." 

Iris watched his receding form for some minutes, 
then, with a little sigh, she remounted her bicycle, re- 
marking to herself : 

" I think I'll go back to the house ; bicycle-riding 
after all is not what it is talked up to be. I'm tired 
of it. And — and Roland's letter, I wonder if he will 
find it?" 

As she approached the house, she saw some one on 
a heavy run going in the same direction. It was the 
man for whom she was intently looking. 

" I've got it. Miss ! I've got it ! " he cried, as he 
espied her. " See, here it is. Miss," he again ex- 
claimed as he, with a wide smile showing some large 
slumps of teeth, approached her with hand out- 
stretched. 

The young girl seized the letter, looking her de- 
light, and fastened her eyes on the writing. 

" I knew ye'd take on like that, 'cause ye always 
does," with a satisfied grimace. " But whist ! there's 
yer dad ! There he comes ! " 

Iris, looking up hastily, saw her father not many- 
steps away. Involuntarily she made a little furtive 
attempt to conceal the missive. 
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"Any letters, Job?" said Mr. Marples, advancing. 

Iris hastily and with a little gasp began to remark 
in low tones : 

" Yes, father, he— he " 

" Whist ! " exclaimed Job in a warning whisper be- 
hind his hand. " Niver a word now — ye don't know 
strategy." 

Then taking a step toward Mr. Marples : 

" Not a one, sir. It's a fac' there seems no such 
thing as a letter, now-a-days, in the hull post-office." 

" You make most unusual statements." 

" Perhaps so, sir ; I was sort o' thinkin' the case 
warranted it, sir. It seems to mean a lot o' thinkin' 
in them that sends letters ; an' a powerful lot o' think- 
in' in them that gits them, an' that, sir, might be sort 
o' wearin'." 

" Your mind seems to be ' wool-gathering ' this 
morning. In your case I would say : ' Vir sapit qui 
pauca loquitur.' " 

" You have got me there, sir," said Job, vaguely 
scratching his head. " I had a notion o' Latin meself 
when I was a boy, but all I kin make out o' that 'ere 
is that the wise ones don't talk much ; an' beggin' yer 
pardon, sir, I wouldn't be after placin' meself among 
them, though it's a fac', I'm a man o' few words. By 
the way, sir, may I ask the question as to how this 
subjeck strikes you," making an obsequious bob of his 
head and at the same time producing from the recesses 
of his pocket a much-thumbed and greasy newspaper 
— "the subjeck o' dynamics? It's plain, accordin' to 
the account here, that the action o' forces producin' 
3 
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motion in bodies is very interestin', an' to a plain, 
an' a ordinary man like meself " 

Job was at this moment interrupted by Mr. Marples, 
who had been looking at him for a full minute and 
who now exclaimed : 

" What under the heavens have you been doing to 
your head ? " 

With a sheepish smile, Job ran his fingers over the 
undulating, and, in some places, bare surface of his 
cranium. 

" I've been after the cuttin' o' me hair, sir. I hack 
it off wi' the shears once a year or so. To tell the 
truth, sir, I found yer directions to comb it every 
mornin' awfu' wearin' an' more than I could rightly 
Stan', so I made short shift o' it wi' the shears. I'm 
thinkin', sir," displaying his large stumps of teeth, 
" it's not after improvin' me beauty." 

Placing his cap hastily on his head as if fearful of 
provoking further comment, and with several respect- 
ful nods. Job now without more ado shuffled off in the 
direction of the stable. 

Mr. Marples looked after his receding form ; then 
he turned about and took the path which led to the 
house. 

Iris was already on the porch, and, with an air of 
importance, he stepped up to her and without circum- 
locution, said : 

" A very pleasing event has just occurred. I have 
just met at the depot — where we both waited — with 
Mr. Augustus Braynton, only son of Junius Braynton 
of the great and wealthy firm of Braynton & Sparr. 
You may be sure I was pleased, especially as his man- 
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ner indicated, and in fact his words expressed, a de- 
sire for a more extended acquaintance." 

Mr. Marples' voice now had a tone of elation as he 
continued : 

" Do you know. Iris, I beHeve you have made an 
impression on the young man." 

Iris laughed merrily. 

" Oh, no, father ; I do not make impressions upon 
young men so easily. Besides, he has an affection for 
Miss Edith Chanley." 

" He said that he had met you." 

" Yes, the other day at Miss Chanley's home I met 
him." 

" You need not fear Miss Chanley's attractions," 
said Mr. Marples, with significance. " Some words 
that Braynton dropped, unintentionally, I believe, set- 
tled that question. However, I think that we are to 
be great friends. I have invited him to call ! " 

" I hope, if he accepts " 

" This he did instantly." 

" Then I hope that Edith will accompany him ; for 
without her I would find no pleasure in seeing Mr. 
Braynton." 

" Without doubt you will have reason to change 
your mind, for he is handsome, wealthy and aristo- 
cratic. By the way, I take possession of my office on 
Broadway to-morrow and business will begin at once. 
Everything is going splendidly, my plans are dready 
bearing fruit. Luncheon ! " he repeated, as the door 
opened and the announcement was made. " Well, 
I am ready for it. I feel that I could eat an ox." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Some weeks had elapsed since the last mentioned 
events had occurred. It was late one afternoon when 
a tall young man, fastidiously attired, entered Mr. 
Marples' office. There, he was greeted with effusive 
cordiality. Mr. Marples had much to say to him on 
matters of general interest ; these, however, proved 
only preliminary to the topic which was eventually 
introduced. 

" For my part," said the young man a few minutes 
after the introduction of the subject, " I have a de- 
cided admiration for Miss Hind and am not averse to 
marrying, although men of my stamp do not readily 
sign away their liberty." 

" I am well aware of that," returned Mr. Marples, 
looking flushed and eager. " In fact, men of your 
stamp are not to be found every day. And in my 
opinion a girl with any sense would be gratified to ac- 
cept you as a suitor, and having done this she cer- 
tainly would remain true. If not, she should well merit 
what has been said of her sex: Varium et mutabile 
semper femina." 

" I suppose that is true," said Mr. Braynton, light- 
ing a cigar. His black eyes, quietly observant, were 
on Mr. Marples while he slowly took a few puffs. 
" I suppose it would not be out of place to inquire 
whether in the event of her marriage you intend treat- 
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ing the young lady as your daughter in the matter 
of " 

" Oh, certainly, certainly ; I see your drift, and I 
think none the less of you for it; it is natural that 
you would be interested in that subject. Yes, I intend 
to do well by Iris and treat her exactly as if she were 
my own. I am a moneyed man according to general 
estimates, and she certainly shall share in my wealth." 

" And in case of your marriage you would give — " 

Mr. Branyton glanced indifferently at the light 
wreath of smoke curling upward from his lips. 

" Certainly — I understand. Rest assured that in 
case of your marriage, she would receive a nice little 
dot. How would twenty-five thousand suit you?" 

Mr. Braynton gave a nod showing that the sum did 
not displease him. Then knocking the ashes from his 
cigar with a jeweled finger, he remarked coolly : 

" Understand, money in itself is nothing to me. I 
abominate the filthy stuff. However, I appreciate its 
necessity ; a man, of course, must live." 

" Certainly, certainly ; you are quite right." 

" And since Braynton pere has seen fit — curse 
hmi 1 " the usually colorless impassive face betray- 
ing a sudden passion — " to deprive me of what I have 
been formerly accustomed to, I appreciate it the better. 
For money I must and will have ! " 

With these words a vicious curl came to the young 
man's lip, and some ugly-looking teeth, clenched 
savagely, were momentarily exposed to view. 

" Of course that amount is only a tithe of what I 
intend to heap on my daughter in time," said Mr. 
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Marples, dropping to a confidential tone. " I may tell 
you that I am engaged in an enterprise from which I 
expect to receive vast returns." 

Mr. Marples' broad chest swelled, and placing his 
thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, he continued : 

" I will confide to you, Braynton, that I am on the 
high road to a magnificent, a remarkable, a glorious 
fortune. You have said money is a necessity and I 
agree with you — Absque argento omnia vana. Yes, 
it is true. But, as I say, I am on the high road to 
obtain it in unlimited quantities. This very day, I 
have had an evidence of what the great future is to 
bring me, if the scheme works as I expect it." 

" The scheme? " 

Mr. Braynton's usual calm, which had returned, 
seemed about to be disturbed as he made this inquiry. 

Mr. Marples hastened to explain that there was 
nothing speculative in his undertaking. There were 
enterprises and enterprises, and some were as sure as 
the earth itself. " For instance," with a lowering of 
his voice, " a gold mine — what could be surer and less 
speculative than that ? " 

" As for this affair of your marriage," continued he, 
returning to this subject, " I wish you every success ; 
and in gaining Iris' consent — which I think will not be 
difficult — I will do all in my power to aid you. Noth- 
ing, I am sure, can interfere. At one time I had some 
fear of that young man Roland Perth — you have heard 
of him, I suppose? " 

" Until his very name nauseates me." 

"I had supposed," said Mr. Marples, fire in his. 
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eye, " that Iris had attended to my wishes and refused 
to have any further communication with him, but, 
much to my displeasure, I understand that a corre- 
spondence between them has been going on. However, 
that can amount to nothing. Now that you are about 
to make a decided attempt to win her hand, success 
will without doubt be yours. Audaccs fortuna juvat." 

" Nothing speculative, ha ! " said Mr. Braynton 
with a curl of his lip, as, elegant and self-contained, 
he walked up Broadway. " What if the old man 
should turn ttp a bankrupt? This Western hoosier 
they speak of, this man Perth, may have her and wel- 
come if there is any prospect of that. But the twenty- 
five thousand — if I could get my fingers on them 1 " 

Mr. Braynton grew absorbed. 

" Please, sir, just one cent," said a voice, breaking 
in upon his reverie. It came from a large, heavily- 
built woman whose massive features, like hewn granite, 
were framed by white hair. She held a tin cup toward 
him. On the instant it fell from her grasp. Mr. 
Braynton, with a muttered imprecation, gave it a kick 
with his polished boot and it was crushed. 

The woman turned a startled and indignant glance 
upon the man, while a flash of recognition and, at the 
same time, a malediction came. 

" You? " she cried. " I know ye, Augustus Brayn- 
ton, ye scoundrel, an' if I could but git me hands on 
ye, I'd " 

But the man had passed on amid the hurrying 
throng, and the woman stepped back to the hand- 
organ she had momentarily left and proceeded to grind 
out a sacred tune. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

It was at the end of a foggy, drizzly day. The 
gusty, wet wind blew against the window panes and 
rattled in the branches of the elm outside. Within, 
the fire blazed and crackled. With feet on the fender 
and in an attitude of thought. Iris Hind sat alone. 

She had been in this position for some time, with 
eyes fixed on the glowing coals and an expression 
which spoke of thoughts which partook of a bitter- 
sweetness, when she was aroused from her reverie by 
the door being abruptly opened. At the same instant, 
a child, carrying a letter, flew into the room and darted 
to her side. 

" I knowed it was yours," said Nicky, as he pro- 
ceeded to relate, in his childish vernacular, to his 
astonished sister, the circumstances of his capture of 
the letter from the hands of those who had been pur- 
loining its contents. 

" To think that they would read Roland's letter ! " 
exclaimed Iris. " Oh, if he were only here. And do 
you know, Nicky — remember this is a secret — he may 
possibly be here to-morrow ! Just think of it ! " 

" Is he comin' on the fast 'spress? " inquired Nicky, 
resting his chin on his hand. 

" Well, yes, I suppose so — if he comes. You see 
there is some doubt of it. But he may. Oh, Nicky, 
just think of it ! " 
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" Yes, it's tre-men-jous ! " answered Nicky with 
emphasis. 

" But, do you know, if he should come, our aunts 
will be sure to come in the room and I wouldn't be 
able to see him for a single minute alone, and I have 
so much to tell him — wouldn't it be dreadful ? " 

" Yes, it would be tre-men-jous ! " again exclaimed 
Nicky, at a loss to adequately convey his view of such 
a state of things. 

" Nicky, I want to tell you something — you know, 
I haven't really anyone to tell anything to, now that 
Roland is not here, except you " 

" Yes, I know," said Nicky, wrinkling his brow. 

" Well, it seems Mr. Braynton, for some reason or 
other, I can't tell what, wants to marry me. Yester- 
day — at least so our aunts say — he went to father's 
office and had a long talk with him about it." 

Nicky, with his head on one side, listened intently. 

" Why, Nicky, I would no more think of marrying 
this Mr. Braynton than I should an utter stranger. 
And that is \/hat he seems to me anyhow. As for 
Roland, I have known him ever since I was as small 
as you — but — oh dear ! there is father's step and I am 
so afraid he is coming to argue that question " 

"Ah, Iris, you here?" said Mr. Marples, his portly 
figure filling the doorway. " I have wanted to have a 
talk with you. Nicholas, it is your bed-time." 

The child rose rather reluctantly to obey. As he 
was about to leave the room he whispered to his sis- 
ter: 

" And will the aunts sit with you and Roland all 
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the time and you don't want them to? Why, that's 
tre-men-jous ! " 

Iris put her finger on the child's lips. 

" Nicky, not one word. Remember that is a secret." 

Mr. Marples had taken a seat near Iris, and with a 
most determined manner he was prepared to express 
himself on a subject which had been agitating him 
since his interview with Augustus Braynton on the 
previous day. 

At once broaching the subject, he told her that Au- 
gustus Braynton was desirous of obtaining her hand 
in marriage, and that, as he most thoroughly approved 
of the young man, and in fact was eagerly desirous to 
gain such a distinguished and wealthy person as a 
member of his family, he had taken upon himself to 
pave the way for him who would very soon present 
himself in due form for her final answer. 

During Mr. Marples' remarks, he endeavored to 
read the young girl's thoughts as with bent head she 
sat before him. 

Iris had paled to the lips. when her stepfather had 
first presented the subject she so much dreaded. As 
he proceeded she gradually calmed and the thought 
arose that it might be possible that she could disabuse 
his mind of this idea, which had taken such hold upon 
it, with regard to this marriage. She was well aware 
of the high regard her father had once entertained 
for him she loved, and knowing this the thought came, 
that by her own words she might be able to reinstate 
him in his favor. She was hard'ly prepared, however, 
for the effect her first words had, 
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" Father, I should like to speak a word about Ro- 
land—Roland Perth " 

" Roland Perth ! " The words shot from his mouth 
as from a catapult. " Never let me hear that name 
mentioned in my presence again." 

" And yet, father," continued she undaunted, " he 
is the son of your old friend." 

" Oh, bosh ! that was years ago. Why, the man's 
been dead nearly twenty years." 

" But his memory still lives, dear father, and," she 
continued diplomatically, " Roland has often said that 
you reminded him of his own father." 

" How could that be," said Mr. Marples, gruffly, 
" when he was only two years old when his father 
died?" 

" Yes, but he meant that you almost filled the place 
of a father to him. I have heard him say also that you 
reminded him of an old man who used to be kind to 
him, he " 

" An old man who used to be kind to him ! " ex- 
claimed Mr. Marples, enraged and sneering. " By 
thunder ! " rising from his chair and taking a turn 
about the room, " if I never had been opposed to that 
fellow before, I vow I'd be so now." 

" But, father, not that you are an old man," Iris 
hastened to explain. " It was only in your kindness 
to him that he likened you to this old friend. And 
indeed, father, you used to be a true friend to Roland." 

" I used to be a fool. I hadn't had my eyes opened 
to the great future before me." 

" But Roland has a future too. You know He has 
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been with that house in Chicago only one year" — 
her voice and color rising and a smile of something 
like triumph breaking over her sweet lips — " but he 
has had a salary of a whole thousand dollars ! Just 
think of what a lot of money in one year — a thousand 
dollars ! " 

" A thousand fiddlesticks ! Why, the man's a beg- 
gar, a pauper, a " 

" But you haven't heard it all yet," with a burst 
of almost childish confidence. " He is to have a pro- 
motion — he is to have a more responsible position. 
Think of it, he is to have for next year a higher posi- 
tion and a salary of — fifteen hundred dollars ! " 

" Faugh ! that's woman's nonsense ! Why, Augus- 
tus Braynton, only son of Junius Braynton, will at his 
father's -death come into a property of well nigh a 
million. What comparison does the paltry sum you 
speak of bear to that magnificent one ? " 

" There may be no comparison in the money ; there 
certainly is none in the men. That man, Mr. Brayn- 
ton, could not for one instant be compared to Roland, 
for," with low-toned emphasis, " he has a bad eye, 
father, and his smile somehow makes me shiver ; as 
for Roland — Roland, you know what he is. Why " 

" Bosh ! I wish to hear no more of this nonsense ! " 
with stern determination. " The man you criticise is 
a person handsome and distinguished in appearance. 
He, in every respect, is a man well worthy of any 
woman in the land. My wishes in regard to your 
marriage with h'"m, I trust you will respect, and I rely 
upon your filial duty and upon what you owe to me to 
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give an acceptance to the offer which he intends to 
make." 

" It may be," began Iris, " that when Roland comes 
to New York " 

" Comes to New York ! What do you mean ? " 

" Why, the new position to which Roland has been 
assigned is with the New York house — and — and he 
wrote that he might be on almost any day, and — and 
I rather expect that " 

" The deuce ! You don't mean it ? Why, confound 
it " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mr. Marples, who had re-seated himself, again 
hastily arose and took a few nervous strides across the 
floor; as he reached the other end of the room the 
door opened and his two sisters, after almost falling 
against his broad chest, darted past and moved over 
to the fireplace. 

" Dear, dear ! how cold it is," said Miss Gardenia, 
as the twain held their thin hands toward the blaze. 

" Dreadfully, dreadfully cold ! " added Miss 
Ophelia. " I wouldn't be surprised if we had frost. 
This spring has been the coldest I ever knew." 

" Shall we say anything to her now ? " said Miss 
Gardenia in her sister's ear. 

There was an acquiescent nod, upon which that lady 
continued : 

" We may as well. It will set things right at once. 
I will tell her." Then she remarked : 

" We desire to say a word to you, Iris — a word in 
explanation of — of that boy's proceedings." 

The sisters partly turned to their niece at this 
juncture, their sharp profiles outlined against the 
firelight. 

" Let me tell you," continued Miss Gardenia, ar- 
ranging her curls with dignity, " that we really had 
nothing to do with that letter." ' 
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" Nothing whatsoever ! As if we could ! Why it is 
not possible for us to do such a thing ! " added Miss 
Ophelia, smoothing the folds of her lavender gown 
precisely. 

" Christina had a letter ; how she got it, where and 
when or by what means is entirely another subject 
and one we do not care to enter into " 

" Beautiful, beautiful ! " exclaimed Miss Ophelia in 
a burst of admiration at her sister's lucid explanation, 
" and besides you are correct, perfectly correct ; every 
word of it is a fact ! " 

" As I said, we do not care to discuss, and in fact 
want nothing to do with that other subject," continued 
the elder Miss Marples, with a wave of her hand. 
" Enough that she was reading this letter, the letter 
aforesaid, when we entered the room. What did we 
enter the room for, Ophelia? Was it not for matches 
— or was it for — for tooth-paste ? " 

" For both — for both — or either," exclaimed the de- 
Hghted Ophelia. " It is true, whatever it was." 

" Enough that we did not succeed in getting them. 
We paused for a moment; we saw this person whom 
we have taken into our house — and shall I say much 
against our will, Ophelia?" 

" Very, very much against our will ; that is a fact 
without gainsaying." 

" And she — she, I say, this person of whom I speai: ; 
this person who, had I my way would be here simply 
on probation — she — we saw engaged in a surreptitious 
occupation. Am I right again, Ophelia?" 
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Miss Gardenia held her head aloft, her sharp nos- 
trils dilated with the triumph of the moment. 

Miss Ophelia gave a slight, hysterical scream as 
evidence of her complete satisfaction. 

" A surreptitious occupation, I was remarking — and 
I think Miss Priceton herself could not have de- 
scribed it more graphically, Ophelia— and of course 
we stayed to inspect, to investigate, to determine what 
this surreptitious occupation was." 

At this moment Miss Ophelia, overcome by the 
power of her sister's remarks, dropped into a seat, her 
hand on her heart. 

" Then it was," continued the spokeswoman solemn- 
ly and with stinging emphasis, " that this boy — this 
young, wretched male — have we not called him that, 
knowing how well he deserved it, Ophelia?— then it 
■was that he stole in, as he usually does, for we never 
know what moment he will be upon us. Perhaps you 
are aware of the disgraceful scene that followed, in 
which he was the chief actor, and in which, defying 
all precedents of authority and efforts at subordina- 
tion, after he had snatched this trivial letter, and be- 
fore we could intercept him, he darted from the room, 
as if it might have been death itself if he had waited 
but for a moment." 

Miss Gardenia, out of breath yet triumphant, sank 
upon the sofa beside her sister. 

The latter, with tears in her eyes, and pointing to 
the fan attached to a chain at her waist, inquired 
sympathetically if she would fan her. Then she re- 
marked confidentially: 
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" It was well for him he did not wait, for if we had 
:aught him he would have thought that last remark 
)f yours was very fitting — the designing scamp ! " 

"What is that?" said Mr. Marples, who, on the 
:ntrance of his sisters, had taken up the newspaper ; 
lad fallen asleep over it, and now awoke with a start. 
' I suppose," he said drowsily, " that you are speaking 
)f that fellow Perth." 

" That fellow Perth, indeed ! " exclaimed Miss 
jardenia with pronounced scorn. " I have no doubt 
;hat he is all that and more, if all I have read — oh, 
ill, I mean all I have heard, of course — if all I have 
leard is correct. But I was at this moment describ- 
ng that miscreant boy, that " 

" Do you refer to Nicholas ? " said Mr. Marples, 
igain on the eve of nodding. " By the way. Iris, 
vhere — where is he ? " 

But Mr. Marples could no longer keep up a con- 
;inued train of thought, and the next minute a loud 
more came from him. 

Meanwhile Iris had started to her feet. 

" Yes," she said, " my little brother is alluded to in 
hese dreadful terms. And let me tell you. Aunt 
jardenia, and you. Aunt Ophelia, that he is not de- 
;erving of such names. He certainly may play child- 
sh pranks, but that is all ; he is really and absolutely 
nnocent of wrong doing. I must go and see him 
low," moving hastily toward the door. " I must see 
f he is in bed and asleep. He always expects me to 
;uck him in at night, the dear little fellow ! " 

The next instant Iris had vanished. At the same 
4 
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moment, the Misses Marples cleared their throats 
indignantly. 

" Did you ever hear such talk ? " began Miss Gar- 
denia to her equally irate sister. 

" No, never ! You would think he was an angel. 
Ugh ! We know better ! " 

" I tell you, Ophelia," with a significant and omin- 
ous shake, " he is bound to come to some bad end. 
Listen, listen and take warning — he has the criminal 
ear. I have been looking at and observing him with 
a purpose." 

" Goodness gracious, Gardenia ! You don't tell 
me that ! " uttered her sister with a slight scream. 

" It is a downright fact. You know what Miss 
Priceton used to tell xis ; and how, if the lobes of the 
ear were shaped long, just like this boy's, to look out 
for that man for he was sure to do us girls harm. 
That is one reason I have had nothing to do w.ith 
men. I find, upon observation, that their ears are 
nearly all shaped that way ; it is a rare exception 
where they are not; a very rare exception.- If I 
should come across one who is — is not that way, and 
is otherwise qualified, why I might — might be per- 
suaded to look favorably upon " 

Miss Gardenia, led away by her subject, seemed to 
have found deep water, for, after stammering and 
growing red in the face, she suddenly stopped, and 
sitting back in her chair, gave some nervous pats to 
her agitated ringlets 

Her sister, after an ejaculation expressive of somej 
horror and consternation at tliis general arraignment 
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of the masculine portion of the community, inquired 
rather hesitatingly : 

" How — how about — about Deacon Whypples ? " 

"To tell the truth," was the elder Miss Marples' 
somewhat nervous rejoinder, as she smoothed out the 
folds of her gown, " to tell the truth I — I think that 
he — he is an exception to the rule." 

" So I would suppose." Miss Ophelia drew a satis- 
fied breath and looked rather coyly at the back of her 
hands. " So I would suppose. By the way, do you 
know he gave us such a look last Sunday; and his 
wife only dead these sixteen months. But, poor man, 
how dreadfully lonesome he must be ! ' 

" Yes, yes he must. I — I suppose — we will see him 
to-morrow afternoon at the reception at the new 
manse. We will have to look our best, Ophelia." 

" Indeed we must, and we will without doubt," re- 
turned Miss Ophelia, with a gratified smile. " You 
know I am having Christina make some alterations on 
my plaid silk, and I find it will take the whole of my 
lavender skirt for the new sleeves. But they will be 
so very stylish. And she assures me she will posi- 
tively have the whole thing finished to-morrow morn- 
ing." 

" But those big sleeves they say are going out," ad- 
monished the elder Miss Marples. " Think of wasting 
that whole lavender skirt, in that case." 

" I would not mind that. Gardenia, if it were the 
means of attracting Deacon Whypples. But, of 
course, if he should choose you in preference, it would 
be all right." 
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" His wife was one who moved in our most select 
society, one of the exclusives, and of course the future 
Mrs. Whypples will take her place." 

" And we — we, Gardenia, when this other marriage 
comes off — when in this family will be a Braynton — 
when — when even Deacon Whypples' family will not 
be superior " 

Miss Gardenia, who had moved close to the fire in 
order to catch its warm glow, now rose from her seat 
and going to her sister's side interrupted her by saying 
in a thrilling whisper : 

" But — but what do you think of that Roland 
Perth?" 

At that moment, Mr. Marples with a loud blast 
opened his eyes. 

" It is time that everyone was in bed," he said, ris- 
ing and shaking himself. 

" We were thinking the same, Adam, and as Ophe- 
lia and myself are expecting an exciting day to-mor- 
now at the reception at Deacon Whypples' — oh, ah — 
I mean at the manse, I think it time for us to retire. 
Shall I call Job to bank the fire and " 

" Job ! " exclaimed Mr. Marples with a scowl. 
" That's not his name, what under the heavens do you 
call him that for ? " 

" Well — Nath," said the sisters in one voice, and 
with some slight agitation. 

" No, nor Nath," thundered Mr. Marples. " The 
man's name is Anathema, and let it be Anathema. 
And now I'll go. Good night." 

"Adam seems to be especially out of humor to- 
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night. I wonder what has occurred to upset him so ? " 
remarked Miss Ophelia to her sister, as they presently- 
followed the example set and retired to their room, 
" and yet why should we wonder when we know that 
in his own family he has that dreadful plague, that 
terrible boy ! " 
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CHAPTER X. 

The sewing-machine was old and rickety, and it 
seemed to sway beneath the rapid treadling of the 
gaunt woman of melancholy visage who sat in front 
of it. The lavender skirt now being converted into a 
pair of enormous sleeves was rushing along under the 
needle, and one of them already finished, lay on the 
table at her side. 

" I have that dress made so quick like possible," 
said the woman to herself. " The ladies say me last 
night, ' Christina, you hurry much by the morning and 
that sleeves make and we go at the reception by this 
afternoon.' So I hurry much how possible. But the 
ladies I don't know no more, what the matter is with 
them. They so long time are in getting up. It is 
now ten o'clock," raising her eyes from the sewing to 
the clock on the mantel. " Ah, it makes near eleven 
o'clock and the ladies not yet up. They must sleep 
long time because they go by that reception this after- 
noon.'' 

The machine, which had halted for a moment, now 
started again with increased rapidity, while Christina 
mumbled audibly : 

" And this Miss Iris, she get up early and take 
breakfast with her father, and he talk much by her 
very cross, and he say she must help him get up the 
ladder — what is that anyhow? — so he could climb on 
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the high so that he reach somethings, the honor, the 
wealth or somethings, I know no more what he means. 
I Hsten by that keyhole but I know not much of those 
English. Ach ! he must for the carpenter business be, 
already, ain't it? But how such a big man have a 
slight fraulein help him up, I not know. He one lazi- 
ness must have. Ach ! these Americans are so funny 
already. 

" As for Miss Iris, I think she the great happiness 
has this morning already, for the young man that 
writes so much with her about those love, love, he now 
is by himself in company with her on the parlor. I 
open the door on him. when he come and I see him. 
Ah, he looked good and handsome already, and I 
thinks he the young man is whom wrote by those let- 
ters that I read. Ach ! I read one too many last night, 
and that little boy when he catched me I so ashamed 
of myself, and when he snatched it by me, I thought 
it the day of judgment was. But I knew it the lover 
was when I see him, and I say to him : ' Guten day, 
mein herr 1 ' and he smile by me and say me, it was 
good. Then when Miss Iris she come, ah, it was good 
to see them look so at each by the other." 

Then the gaunt, sad-visaged woman, forgetful of 
the present, dropped her sewing and her sunken eyes 
gazed introspectively. 

" Ah, mine love, he look by me that way one time. 
But that was for a long time ago ! " she sighed. Then 
in a high-pitched, nasal voice she began to sing: 

" Mein Herz ist in Hochland 
Mein Herz ist nicht hier." 
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As she was thus complaining that her heart had ab- 
sented itself, the door slowly and mysteriously opened, 
and the apparitions of the Misses Marples in neglige 
robes confronted her. Their faces looked strange and 
shrunken and they gesticulated frantically to the af- 
frighted woman. 

" Donner unci Blitzen! Vas ist das?" exclaimed 
the woman, starting up. 

" We have no teeth ! Our four sets of teeth are 
gone ! " the toothless ladies endeavored to articulate. 

" Es ist ein ungliid ! " exclaimed Christina, finding 
no language but her native one to express the depth of 
her emotions. " Es ist sehr schade ! " 

" We can not find them anywhere ; we have been 
looking all morning; we have not even had a bite to 
eat ; we think the rats must have carried them ofif." 

" Ach, so! There are them rats. Ya, I have them 
seen ! And they your teeth have carried off, eh ? " 

" And the reception — oh, what shall we do ? " ex- 
claimed the chattering, toothless ladies. 

" Ya, and Mr. Roland Perth ; he is in the parlor 
with Miss Iris. He " 

" Roland Perth ! " cried the ladies, with uplifted 
hands. "When — when did he come here?" 

" More as one hour ago," said Christina. " Ah, he 
is one fine, handsome young man with the blue eyes 
and the yellow hair like in mine Fatherland, ach ! " 

" This is terrible, dreadful, monstrous ! Oh, Ophe- 
lia, that we should live to see this day! And we not 
able to go down to see about it ! " 

" Oh, yes ! If we only had our teeth, that young 
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man would have a very cool reception — a very, very 
cool reception. Oh, what shall we do ? " groaned her 
sister. 

" And there is no telling what may happen. Why, 
they may even get engaged — and we not there to hin- 
der, oh ! oh ! And suppose — for one moment suppose 
— that Augustus Braynton should hear that he had 
called ! " 

" He it hears already," said Christina promptly. 
" He come with ein fine — ach, what you call it ?— 
turn-out, and the horse that steps on the high, to take 
Miss Iris out by a drive. But she sent word by him 
that she engaged was — that her friend Roland Perth 
had called with her. Mr. Braynton he looked queer 
when he heard, and he swore like to mad. I heard 
something when he not me see." 

The ladies groaned and wrung their hands. 

" It has all come about, Ophelia, with your picking 
up that pin point foremost the other day ! " 

" I knew myself that something would happen," 
moaned the one addressed. 

" Let us go back to our room and to our bed. Re- 
member, Christina, we are not to be seen by any one 
who calls." 

As these words were uttered by the elder Miss 
Marples, there was a slight, peculiar sound outside 
Hke some smothered, childish glee, and the next in- 
stant there darted into the room an odd-looking mite 
of a creature in war paint and feathers, and fero- 
ciously brandishing a toy pistol. 

" Your money or your yife ! " was the fierce excla- 
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mation in childish treble, as the weapon was aimed at a 
point between the ladies. 

With looks of terror the Misses Marples sprang 
stiffly upon chairs and there uttered combined, horri- 
fied shrieks. 

Christina caught the hand which held the weapon. 

" You little wretch — you Nicky 1 I will your papa 
tell when he comes home. Why you not good boy be, 
eh ? " 

But her threat and admonition were lost on their ob- 
ject, for, slipping from her grasp with the whoop of 
the wild Indian he personated, he had darted from 
the room. 

" Oh, that dreadful, dreadful creature ! What can 
be done with him ! " was the hollow exclamation, as 
the ladies now prepared to descend from their ele- 
vated positions. " He has nearly frightened the life 
out of us ! " 

" Let us go ! Let us go quickly ! Let us get into 
our room before he tries anything else; there is no 
telling what he may do next. I had my suspicions of 
that boy from the first and now they are being con- 
firmed every day. I see we shall have to begin a 
system of discipline with him; and those slippers 
which we bought the other day — they are good and 
hard — will be just the thing." 

"Just the thing exactly, and we can't apply them 
too soon. But, oh. Gardenia, what changes have 
come ! " 

" Yes," echoed the other in sepulchral tones, " what 
changes ! But let us hasten to our room, for that boy 
—there is no telling what he may be up to next I " 
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And With many glances to the right and left, they 
now hurried from the room and through the hall to the 
security of their own chamber. 

" But that little boy not so bad is," said the dejecfed 
Christina, now left to herself. " Sometimes he so 
sweet and lovely is, like one little angel, and when he 
puts his arms about mine neck and he say, ' Ich liebe 
dich '■ — ah, he learn the language like all things — 
then my heart it melt and I can no more say one 
cross word by him. Ach ! it mean so much — ' Ich 
liebe dich,' not like them words they say, ' I love you,' " 
shaking her head. " Nein, nein. That no meaning 
has like them. Acii I 'f those young man in the house 
learn somethings and say tULm words by her as they 
sit in the room down-stairs, how sw '^et she would 
think them already, ach ! " 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Get your seal-skin coat, Nicky, for it is cold and 
chilly to-day," said Iris, some hours later. " I am 
going out ; I have to go to the dentist's, and you may 
go with me." 

The child, generally eager to join his sister in a 
walk, showed a little reluctance. Slowly bringing the 
coat in question, hewojsa curious expression as Iris 
began to place it about him. 

" Put your '/lands in the sleeves, Nicky. There now, 
I will buttoij' it for you. No? You prefer to do it 
yourself. Why that is something new. Very well. 
±lo\v y.'g are off." 

" Nicky, how big you look," remarked Iris, as they 
walked down the street, to the child trotting demurely 
at her side. " Your pockets look as if they were 
stuffed." 

" The oder potets was too 'ittle," said the child 
simply. 

"Too little? Too little for what?" 

" Oh, for some fings — to hide 'em." a dimple ap- 
pearing in the round cheek. 

" You don't have to hide things, Nicky. It's a bad 
habit to stuff your pockets so," said Iris, admonish- 
ingly. " I fear if our aunts saw you, you'd be more 
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in disfavor than ever. It's too bad, little brother, 
that you should do things that they are displeased 
with." 

" 'Es, it is," said the child, looking the picture of a 
gentle cherub. Then, with a new light in his eye, 
" They didn't come in the parlor and disturb you and 
Roland, did they?" 

" No, they didn't, Nicky. You don't know how glad 
I was; although I was very sorry for the cause of it." 

" Is Roland coming back soon ? " said Nicky, his 
head perched thoughtfully on one side. 

" Yes, he is coming this evening. He wants to see 
father on some important business." 

" I yike Roland," remarked Nicky thoughtfully. 
" Him and Bowsie is my special friends ; and poor old 
Bowsie has to stay chained up in the sta'gle 'cause 
the aunts don't yike dogs. But I yike him aftd I yike 
Roland, and Roland gave me a big box of candies, 
and he said I was his 'ittle brother." ^ 

Iris, whose fair cheek had flushed during recent re- 
marks, now grew rosier as Nicky ended. 

" Don't you like Mr. Braynton ? " inquired she, de- 
murely. 

"That black man? Oh, no, he's bad. He t'rowed 
his cigar at me and said, ' Det out of the way, boy.' " 

" And did you, Nicky? " with an indignant look. 

" No, I dest stood and folded my arms — so." As 
Nicky endeavored to illustrate, he exclaimed, " Oh, 
dear! my coat's so big I can't get my arms 'cross it." 
Then he added, " He looked mad and said very bad" 
words; he said ■" 
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" Never mind what he said. You know, Nicky, 
you've been told not to repeat bad words." 

They walked on in silence for a few minutes, then 
Iris remarked : 

" Nicky, I felt dreadfully sorry that our aunts lost 
their teeth this morning, didn't you?" 

The child, who had fallen back a step, had produced 
from his pocket something which in his chubby hands 
bore some grinning reminder of a skull. This, in- 
stead of producing distaste in his childish breast, ap- 
peared to have an opposite effect. 

" What are you laughing at, Nicky ? Didn't you 
hear my question?" 

" 'Es, but I's not, sorry?" 

" Well, you should be, Nicky. However, I am 
wondering, now that they are lost, whether they will 
be foun5i before Roland comes to-night. Nicky, how 
you do laugh. I can't see anything very funny in 
tha,t. And the poor aunts are shut up in their room all 
day." 

" The aunts are very bad," said Nicky, senten- 
tiously; then another look coming to his face, 
" Mamma once telled me, that when I got to be a man, 
I must take care of her dear girl, that's you, and I 
must." 

" Darling mamma — do you remember that, and she 
has been dead these two years." 

" 'Es, but I have to mind her just the same. Maybe 
Roland'll help me some day." 

"How you talk, Nicky! But here we are at the 
dentist's. You know, he has to come at once to the 
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house to take the impression of our aunts' mouths so 
as to make them new teeth." 

" But they won't be done by to-night ? " exclaimed 
Nicky in some affright. 

" Oh, no, no ; it will take a week or more." 

The child heaved a sigh of relief. 

" Then they can't come down to-night when Ro- 
land comes ? " While saying this he lingered behind 
his sister, and again from the recesses of his pockets 
took the object which before had awakened his merri- 
ment, and which act was again attended with very 
similar results. 

" What is the matter, Nicky ? -¥au act so oddly to- 
day. There you are laughing and standing on the 
bridge instead of coming into the dentist's office at 
once. What did you say? Would you put them>l^ack 
or throw them in that pond? That is not a porfd, 
Nicky, that is the Longhill river. And, pray, don't 
throw any of your toys away, for some poor little boy 
might want to play with them, don't you know ? " 
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CHAPTER XII. 

They sat side by side on the big hearth-rug gazing 
into the glowing coals. The one was dressed in a 
little seal-skin coat and had large, dark eyes and small, 
finely-chiseled features ; the other was an old dog 
named Bowser. The dog was big and shaggy and 
looked down with some air of patronage on the little 
one at his side. 

"You ses, Boi^L," said his companion confiden- 
tially, " I't's all happened just right; though it's dread- 
ful hot wearing this seaj-skin coat in the house, more 
'sp^ely 'fore this fire ; but I had to do it, 'cause they're 
looking everywhere and it'd be dang'rous leaving it 
where they'd find it. I wouldn't tell you this, Bowsie, 
if I thought you couldn't keep a secret, but I knows 
I can trust you." 

Bowser swept his tongue across his little master's 
chin as an assurance of fidelity. 

" You see, Bowsie, you wouldn't be in here sitting 
so comfor'ably if it wasn't on account of it all ; 'cause 
the aunts would have you in the stable where you 
was before if they was able to come down here. 
Though you mustn't think, Bowsie, it was done on 
your account, 'caus- it wasn't," the child said mys- 
teriously, "though I'se glad on your account it was 
done. You come to the window and I'll show you on 
whose account." 
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Wagging his tail, Bowser ros% to his feet and witH 
dignity accompanied his Httle master to the window. 

On the moonlight piazza outside, Iris and her lover 
paced slowly back and forth. In and out of the shad- 
ows made by the branching elm, the lovers walked and 
talked. 

" Father will not come now," said Iris to her lover, 
as the last train having passed, that gentleman did not 
appear. " Occasionally he has stayed in the city over 
night when detained by business, and this he probably 
will do to-night." 

Roland Perth heard the words, and, although it was 
a disappointment not to meet the man of whom he 
desired to gain consent for a union with the girl he 
loved, yet to have her alone at his side for a whole 
evening atoned for much. 

The night was enchanting. The full moon fl?>oded 
the hills. Its radiance gleamed like molten silver ovef ~ 
shrub and tree. The broad, branching elm at the door 
glistened in its white light. The evening wind blew 
warm and soft. The note of a bird was heard in the 
distance. All else was silence. 

Iris, in a gray-tinted gown which looked white in 
the moonlight, with bright hair brushed from her fair 
brow, was a dream of loveliness. The cloak she had 
worn had dropped from her shoulders, for, although 
the day had been chilly and a fire was still inside, 
the evening had grown balmy and summer-like. Ro- 
land Perth, deep-chested, clear-eyed and manly, gazed 
upon her, a great love written on his face. 

" Iris," he exclaimed, " I love you. I love you. 
5 
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Without you my life would be nothing. My night 
would be without a star and my day without a sun. 
You, my own, are the sun of my existence." 

Iris lifted her radiant eyes and glowing face to his. 

" I believe you, Roland," she answered in low, sweet 
tones. " My own heart echoes your words. You — 
you are the joy of my life." 

" My darling," the lover exclaimed in ecstasy as he 
clasped her to his breast, " your words transport me. 
With a knowledge of your love, I am the happiest 
man on earth, and to be with you again, thrills my 
soul. Every hour since you Izlt the West has been to 
me an hour of pain, but now since I am again to be 
near you, what happiness is in store for me ! " 

Iris laughed low, and she murmured: 

" My/neart is singing continually when I think of it. 
Noyf that I can see you again, life has changed for 
"me. I shall never weep again." 

" And have you wept, my own, and because I was 
not with you ? " said the lover, his tones thrilling alike 
with sorrow and delight. 

" Many times," she confessed, her glorious eyes 
dewy with thought of former sorrow. " But never 
again, Roland, never again." 

" God knows, my own, if it were in my power to 
avert it, never would a tear again dim your eyes. For 
your happiness I would give my life, and with this 
strong arm I would ward off every sorrow." 

He pressed her to his heart again. The soft sounds 
of the night wind were about them, the sweet breeze 
whispered low, and love's sweet, wordless melody, 
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with all its harmony and unspoken joy, was in the 
hearts, of the young, devoted pair who, on the thresh- 
old of life, pledged fealty to each other for evermore. 

" You see," said Nicky to his canine friend, in a tone 
of satisfaction, " that is the reason of it all, and why 
the aunts has to be up-stairs." 

" You see," continued he, when they had returned 
to their seats before the fire, " my mamma — who's 
gone up to Heaven — asked me when I got to be a 
man, that I would take care of her dear girl. You 
see my mamma was very good and she know'd how 
it would be when she went off to stay up in Heaven 
and they'd be only me to take care of her dear girl. 
I wish sometimes," — wrinkling his brow — " she hadn't • 
been so much in a hurry, 'cause I'd got better 
'quainted with her : I don't quite 'member 'bout her as 
I s'ould," putting his hands together and bending his 
brown curls over them thoughtfully. " I heard some- 
body say like this, ' Oh, he's got his mother's eyes ' — 
I don't understand about that. And then some other 
peoples say, ' Oh, what big eyes ! ' just as if I had 
nothing else, no mouth, or nothing. "I think some- 
times I must look like a wolf; do you think I do, 
Bowsie ? " 

Bowser blinked idiotically in answer to this ques- 
tion. 

"Why? Don't you know 'bout the wolf.?" asked 
Nicky in surprise. " Why, it's the Red Riding Hood 
wolf — and if you wasn't my friend, Bowsie, I'd say 
he looked somcfin hke you. And Red Riding Hood 
said, ' What large eyes you has, grandmamma ! ' 
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That was spoked to the wolf, Bowsie, a tre-men-jous, 
terrible wolf— and he said, ' The better to see you, my 
dear.' " 

Bowser shook his long ears and nabbed an imagin- 
ary fly. 

" You see I is such a bad boy, maybe that's the 
reason I has such big eyes; drefful bad, the aunts 
say, drefful bad ; but Bowsie, oh, dear, you can't know 
what temptasuns there are for little boys. No, Bow- 
sie, you never, never was a little boy." 

The child paused thoughtfully and then said: 

" I has a papa, but he's not my own papa, so I'se 
told, and it's so too. This papa he says to me, ' Nich- 
o-las!' just like that, very loud and most makes me 
jump. Oh, it's drefful to be called such names ! My 
real name is Nicky and I don't want no more. How 
would you like to be called that drefful long name 
Bowser-r? Dear me! those r's is tre-men-jous and I 
can't most ever say them 'cause they most crack my 
teeth." 

The mention of teeth seemed to bring Nicky back 
to another subject. 

" I forgot to tell you, Bowsie, all the secret I began 
to tell you. I've got some fings in these potets ; that's 
part of the secret and maybe the whole of it. I wanted 
to do somefin with them to-day — to throw them away 
or somefin. I was t'inking of throwing them in the 
pond, but then I guessed not. I t'ink I'll put them 
back where I got them to-morrow morning ; I t'ink so. 
Here they are, Bowsie." 

So saying, Nicky slowly took from his overladen 
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pockets, one after another, four sets of finely made 
artificial teeth and proceeded to lay them in a formid- 
able line upon the rug before him. 

As this singular and gruesome array greeted Bow- 
ser's astonished gaze, he threw back his head, opened 
his jaws wide, and set up a prolonged and ear-piercing 
howl. 

" Hush ! hush ! " exclaimed Nicky in affright. 
" Don't you know they'll hear you — and — and — there 
comes Christina now. I hear her big feet ! " 

There was only time to hastily conceal the booty 
under the rug, when Christina's spare and melancholy 
visage appeared at the door. 

" Ach ! vas ist das ? Oh, you will get it, Herr 
Nicky! You should in bed be for long time ago. 
And you have that dog in the house ! " she added with 
a threatening gesture at Bowser, who had risen and 
in an attitude of extreme dejection stood as if await- 
ing a forced and ignominious expulsion. 

Seeing this, Nicky sprang to his feet and exclaimed 
as he seized a p^lass of water from the table: 

" Go ! Go ! I'll throw ' das vasser ' on you." 

With a half shriek, Christina dashed out of the 
door, closing it behind her, and with heavy footsteps 
retreated rapidly. 

For a moment the child was almost convulsed with 
merriment. 

" Oh, oh ! she is so afraid of ' vasser ' 'cause it spoils 
her new dress. I calls it ' das vasser ' and she is more 
scared-ed than when I just calls it water," he added 
confidentially to Bowser, who had resumed an appear- 
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ance of cheerfulness on being allowed to remain un- 
molested. 

" I know you're hungry, Bowsie, 'cause I is," said 
Nicky after a few minutes, which he had used in has- 
tily replacing his trophies to the depths of his pockets, 
and now was leading the way through one or two 
rooms to the pantry. 

On entering the latter place, he placed a chair close 
to the shelves, climbed upon it and proceeded to in- 
vestigate. 

" There's a nice pie up 'ere," he said, " and I think 
it will do you more good nor nothin', Bowsie, and 
there's nobody to eat it 'cause the aunts has got no 
teeth." 

Saying this, he reached up and brought it down to 
the delighted Bowser, who, with a fine dog laugh and 
one or two comprehensive sweeps of his tongue, 
cleared the plate, and with forepaws placed on the 
shelves and tail wagging frantically looked eagerly 
upward for the next instalment. 

" Got all through so soon, Bowsie ? And you want 
somefin more? What's that up there? I t'ink it's a 
chicken — a roasted chicken. I t'ink I can reach it and 
you and me will have it all." 

There was a reaching upward at this moment, a 
slipping, a sliding, a crash, and in one heap Nicky and 
Bowser and the chicken, together with many and va- 
rious fragments, were on the floor. 

Again in the door appeared Christina; this time, 
however, with arms aloft and fire in her eye. With 
a dart at the offenders, she seized one by the arm and 
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the other by the collar and tossed them about. Then, 
with angry muttering as to the spohation of her cook- 
ery, as well as threats as to its consequences, she led 
them off to receive punishment from the ladies, who, 
sitting in tribunal, had already passed sentence on the 
culprits, and now impatiently and wrathfully awaited 
their appearance. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The room was small and poorly furnished, and a 
candle threw a feeble light on the bare surroundings 
and rough walls of the building. This building, in 
a dense, thickly-settled part of the city, was large, and 
its high, dilapidated entrance, massive stairway, de- 
cayed, worn and begrimed carvings and wainscotings, 
proclaimed an old-time grandeur. Now, turned into 
a tenement-house, it was packed with poor and indi- 
gent tenants. 

" I think, Eben, we did wrong to let Nell go out 
to-night,'' said a tall, venerable man, with flowing 
white hair, as he anxiously peered from the window 
of the small room into the dingy street. 

A little, old man, yellow and wrinkled, seated in the 
corner with legs propped on a chair before him, shook 
his head and replied : 

" Yes, Josiah, I don't know what we were thinking 
about. And she's been gone now for more than an 
hour." 

The two aged men sat silent for awhile, when the 
one in the corner exclaimed as if in desperation : 

" I wonder if Mrs. McClusker across the hall can't 
tell us something about her." 

He had hardly finished speaking when a large, 
heavily-built woman with massive features, as if carved 
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in stone, encircled by snow-white hair, appeared at the 
door. 

" Good even' to ye, gintlemen ; I just stepped in 
as was me usual, after me day's work wid me hand- 
organ, to see that ye were alive an' comfortable — but, 
ah, where is Nell — sure, I don't see her winsome face 
about?" 

" We're worrying sadly about my daughter. My 
brother and I are in an anxious state about her," said 
Josiah Ashron, from his station at the window. " She 
was desirous to go out to buy a few things for the 
breakfast " 

" Oh, dear 1 " exclaimed Mrs. McClusker, " ye let 
her go out, did ye, in the wild streets o' New York, 
an' at night, an' she sort o' flighty in that sweet, 
winsome head o' hers, oh " 

" But you know," said Eben, from his corner, " you 
can't argue with her now ; and she won't always listen 
to reason, poor child, as she once did; and she was 
bent on going." 

" And so you let her. But that was bad ! And who 
knows what may have come to her. I'll be ofif this 
minute and try to find her," exclaimed Mrs. Mc- 
Clusker. " It was Tamsen's, the grocer's, she was 
going to, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, it was Tamsen's. Ah, if I had but strength 
to go with you ! " exclaimed the aged father. 

Old Eben from his corner echoed this plaint and 
sighed : 

" If my poor legs had let me, I'd have gone long 
ago." 
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" An' now if me sick man, Barney, should call 
for me, will ye just open yer door, tellin' him I'll be 
back in a jiffy, as soon as I can find Nell," said Mrs. 
McClusker hastily, as she was leaving the room. 

The aged brothers, too disturbed for words, now 
sat in anxious silence. Long minutes dragged wearily 
by until an hour had passed. Then the silence was 
broken and there came a sound which brought with it 
a sudden relief. At first it was soft as an angel's 
whisper, and then a voice, strong and strangely sweet, 
in a burst of wild melody broke upon the delighted 
ears of the listeners. 

" It is Nell coming back. She is coming up the 
stairs ! " exclaimed the overjoyed parent. 

The next instant there darted into the room a sylph- 
like figure. The burst of melody had left her lips and 
instead a wild laugh came from them. 

" See — see ! " she exclaimed, running to her father 
and emptying a pocket full of coins on the table at his 
side. " I got it all to-night ! I sang — ^and the crowd 
came. They were a good crowd. Oh, do not look so 
grave, dear father. They stood and listened, and then 
the money came." 

" Yes," said Mrs. McClusker, who, like a grim 
statue, with arms folded, stood behind her, " it's true, 
ivery word of it. I went up the street toward Tam- 
sen's, the grocer's, an' I heard a sound like singing a 
bit further down towards Broadway, just forninst old 
Trinity, an' I went that way. Sure, an' if it wasn't 
herself, that swate young thing, singin' — an' faith, 
there niver was a bird in the trees could sing like her 
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— an' there she was an' a crowd aroun' her. I stood 
there, an' if one had as much as spoke a wrong word, 
I'd have tuk this cudgel o' me fist to him, an' have 
sent his eyes a-lookin' the one for the other." 

Nell, who had been laughing vaguely and shrilly 
during this account, now, her shining brown eyes 
fixed alternately on her father and old Eben, ex- 
claimed : 

" And oh, what do you think ? I saw him ! I 
saw him — oh, father, father — oh. Uncle Eben." 

" The villain 1 " exclaimed Mrs. McClusker, in a 
smothered tone, addressing the old men. " It's true he 
was there, lookin' just as foine an' handsome as the 
divil, and I minded it was himself that made that poor 
young thing as she is," tapping an expressive finger 
on her forehead. 

" Oh, he looked so handsome, father, so handsome ; 
and I was going to fly to him — for wasn't I lawfully 
married — when I felt a strong arm pulling me away." 

" And it was my strong arm about ye, Nell," said 
Mrs. McClusker, " and many a day, God knows, I've 
wished I could have pulled ye far away before ye 
ever fell into his clutches. Oh wurra ! wurra 1 but it 
was a sorry day he spied yer winsome face." 

The aged father, who had listened with a look of 
surprise and sorrow, now laid a feeble hand on his 
daughter's head as he said : 

" My daughter, it pains riie to think that you have 
been on the street as a common street singer. We are 
poor, very poor, but there was a time before old age 
and sickness came, and before our little hoard dwin- 
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died away, that we were respectable. Ah, what would 
your dear, dead mother have said of this ! " 

But Nell had broken away from his detaining hand 
and was now floating about the room, her steps keep- 
ing time to the gay measures of her song. 

" What bothers me intirely," said Mrs. McClusker 
to the old men, " is that she should still be havin' such 
a fancy for that man, that villain, him that struck a 
heel on her as he did the other day on me bright tin 
mug that I held out to him for a cent, not knowin' at 
first who he was, the scoundrel — an' he left it a wreck 
as he did her." 

" I could shoot the man ! " exclaimed old Eben as 
he clenched his hands. 

" ' Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,' " said the 
aged father, as he placed a trembling hand on his fur- 
rowed brow. 

" When I saw her layin' in the hospital," continued 
Mrs. McClusker, " layin' as white as a daisy, an' when 
I saw them take her dead baby away to bury it, an' 
when she came back here so changed, with her mind 
gone wrong an' no more the Nell she used to be, 
an' " 

The young girl at that moment had stopped her airy 
dance, and coming to her father's side, exclaimed : 

" But why don't you wish me to sing for money, 
father ; I used to sing — oh, it was a long, long time 
ago," a troubled look coming to her face. " I used to 
sing for money then.'' 

" That, my dear child, that was different ; that was 
done in the house. You sang in the homes of the 
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wealthy. Yes, there you sang and many Hstened to 
your sweet voice, but that, as you say, was a long 
time ago," sighed the father. 

" And that's where that man, curse him, that Au- 
gustus Braynton, first saw her. Oh, if I could but 
get to him ! " exclaimed old Eben. " But what ails 
the child ? " he cried in distress, for Nell at the mention 
of that name had thrown herself face downward upon 
the floor, and a great gust of grief, with tears and 
sobs, swept over her slight frame. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" You know he calls to-night," whispered Miss 
Gardenia. 

" Yes, to-night," returned Miss Ophelia in the same 
cautious undertone. 

" There surely will be an understanding then and 
presumably an engagement between the two." 

" Presumably there will, Gardenia," responded Miss 
Ophelia, elation in her tones. 

" I said presumably with intention, Ophelia ; you 
know Miss Priceton remarked on our leaving the 
' Young Ladies' School ' never to be perfectly sure of 
any man living; we have found she was correct; and 
even Augustus Braynton may be no exception." 

" No, not even he. Gardenia, although he is such a 
high-toned and aristocratic young man and belongs 
to a family of such distinction ; and, oh ! to think that 
we may be allied to that family yet. Why, I am so 
delighted that I fairly tremble at the thought ! " 

" It is wonderful, wonderful ! " rejoined the elder 
sister. " I declare I am almost beside myself when 
I think of it ! And when he calls to-night, it may all 
be- arranged. Let me see — it will be in the front par- 
lor to-night, will it not ? " 

" That is just what I was running over in my mind, 
Gardenia. Yes, yes, of course, she will receive him in 
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the front parlor ; and so we will take the covers off the 
chairs " 

" The netting off the mirrors and pictures, bring out 
the albums and — well, I will at once attend to all 
these things, Ophelia, and those flowers he has been 
sending for a week ; I have saved them all carefully 
and they will make quite a display. For he has sent a 
great many." 

" Ever since that day that fellow Roland Perth 
came, nearly a week ago, he has been sending them. 
He probably took that beautiful method to pave the 
way for the eventful call of to-night, when he will 
ever after be master of the situation and that other 
one be thrust out." 

" Without doubt," returned the elder Miss Mar- 
pies, " that is the case. That commonplace young 
man Perth will find out that when he has a real gen- 
tleman for a rival there is no chance for him. As it 
is, Adam has made a point not to grant him an inter- 
view, knowing his object. After to-night, however, 
there will be no further danger from him." 

" No indeed, not a particle. By the way, do not 
forget the big bouquet Mr. Braynton sent this morn- 
ing. I placed it in the refrigerator." 

" Certainly, I have that in mind, Ophelia. It, with 
all the rest of the flowers — some, to be sure, rather 
wilted but still effective — will be arranged artistically 
about the room. My artistic taste, you know, is un- 
questioned. I have no doubt that he will be quite 
overcome by the effect and it will make the grand 
denouement all the more rapid and certain," 
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" Most assuredly it will have its effect — an uplifting, 
romantic effect. Flowers and lovers are generally as- 
sociated together. Did you see," with a slight cough, 
" the pink in Deacon Whypples' buttonhole on Sun- 
day ; he was looking at it himself when ' the sweet 
strains of the organ pealed out. Oh, when I think 
of that reception where he was to be and where we 
could not go, and all through that horrible boy — that 
imp of Satan ! He is well named, for surely he is a 
chip of the old block, of ' Old Nick ' himself." 

" He certainly is," exclaimed Miss Gardenia, her 
jaws shutting with a click, " and if we had not laid hold 
of him for punishment that night — and between our- 
selves our slippers are not so small or soft, ha! — we 
never should have found out what he was carrying 
around in his pockets. Oh, the pusillanimous mis- 
creant! We may well fear for our lives next, Ophe- 
lia." 

" Indeed we may. Our very lives may be in jeop- 
ardy now." 

" And if it were not that We are about to be allied 
to that high-toned, aristocratic and wealthy young 
man and his family — that is, presumably — I would say 
it were better that boy had never been seen by us." 

" It certainly would," replied Miss Ophelia with 
an answering frown. Then with a sudden return to 
the important subject before them. " By the way, we 
must have candles lit to-night. Our solid silver can- 
dles-ticks will show off finely. And — and how would it 
do to have a little collation for him. The way, they 
say, to a man's heart is through his stomach. Not 
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that I know anything about it — but I have noticed 
they are always ready to eat." 

" A bright idea — a brilHant one — I will give some 
orders to Job at once for the grocer. I commend you 
for the thought, Ophelia. Even Miss Priceton herself 
could not have done better. Here, Job — Nath — An- 
athema," half stammered Miss Gardenia, as she saw a 
figure passing through the hall. " I declare Adam has 
so confused me about our servant's name that I hardly 
know what his name is." 

" Plain Anathema, mem," remarked the man, grasp- 
ing an imaginary lock of hair on his forehead and 
making sundry deferential jerks of his head, " an' 
nothin' else; so says the boss, an' I'll hev to abide 
by directions." 

" I would like, before you clean the front parlor 
windows,'' said Miss Gardenia, rising from her chair, 
" that you go over to the grocer's. I want to get some 
of their choicest viands. It is not often," she re- 
marked to her sister as they began to prepare a list, 
" that we have the honor of dining such a one as 
we will to-night." 

" Make haste, now," she remarked to Job as, after 
much correction, the paper was handed to him, " there 
is much to be done to-day, and, above all things, take 
the street leading straight there, and not the one past 
' The Corners.' " 

" I'll do that, mem, with pleasure," giving one or 

two satisfied nods and replacing his cap on his shock 

of hair, again grown to some length. " I'll do that ! 

The street past ' The Corners ' is in bad condition and 

6 
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hardly fit for a respectable citizen to travel. I think 
the condition o' this town would furnish the Politi- 
cal Economists a subject well worth consideration, 
mem." 

After another warning to spend no time on the road, 
Job left on his important mission, and was soon on his 
way down the street past ' The Corners.' 

It was some time before he returned. The ladies 
were then busily engaged in the arrangement and dec- 
oration of the parlor for the reception of the prospec- 
tive guest. 

" You have brought everything, I suppose, and of 
course left them in the kitchen with Christina?" in- 
quired Miss Gardenia, as Job, carrying a step-ladder, 
entered the parlor. 

" I have, mem," said Job, with one or two respectful 
nods and looking from one to the other as if uncer- 
tain which had been the speaker. But the appearance 
of the ladies, both low in stature, with Moslem-like 
coverings on their heads, which effectually protected 
and at the same time concealed all but their sharp eyes 
and still sharper noses, did not enlighten him. 

" Yes, mem, I have. Some things was right an' 
some was wrong, I suppose. For instance, I went for 
a can o' mushrooms an' when I got back they was 
green paes." 

The ladies uttered a simultaneous scream. 

" But that's no matter," said Job philosophically, 
" it stands to reason that for them that likes green 
paes it's far better ; while for them that likes toad- 
stools, I'm thinkin' they're as well off without 'em. 
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Though there's no accountin' for tastes; for instance, 
the old Romans that had peacocks' tongues an' 
nightingales' brains served up to 'em; to my thinkin' 
they had a clear case o' bad judgment ; though without 
doubt it's in keepin' wi' some things o' the present 
day. I think I'll clean the windows now, mem." 

But the ladies had disappeared and were by this 
.time on their way to the kitchen, there to give some 
personal and thorough investigation of the purchases 
made by their servant. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Will you step this way a moment," said Miss 
Gardenia to her young niece as she was flitting past 
the dining-room door that evening. " You see, my 
dear " — with an effort to appear calm — " we have 
been preparing a slight collation for the young gen- 
tleman — and — and of course yourself — when he calls 
to-night " 

" Yes, just a slight collation," added Miss Ophelia. 
" We have arranged the table, putting on these flow- 
ers and so forth and our best silver, and when the 
time comes, Christina, who will be stationed in the 
kitchen — oh, dear ! I am all in a tremble," she uttered 
in an aside to her sister — " stationed in the kitchen, I 
said, and who is such a choice cook " 

" Oh yes, such a choice, such a rare cook," took up 
Miss Gardenia, " and at the moment — when — when 
we think the proper time has arrived, we will signal to 
her and we will have a delicate " 

" Yes, a most delicious tenderloin," said Miss Ophe- 
lia with lingering emphasis, " the very heart, you 
know, instantly done to a turn and with " 

" Yes, with such delicious sauce," said Miss Garde- 
nia, " it will be just right. We did wish also to have 
terrapin, but found too late that it could not be had, 
It Wfis the sam? with pate de fois §ras " 
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" So," observed her sister, " we had to content our- 
selves with " 

" With making a lobster salad. Christina is won- 
derful on lobster salad, as indeed in everything else," 
remarked Miss Gardenia. 

" And don't forget the wine, sister." 

" Not at all, not at all," returned Miss Gardenia. 
" And you may be assured, my dear niece, that the 
wine will be the choicest and such as even a Braynton 
may sip with pleasure." 

" And surely, aunts," said Iris at last, with a gleam 
in her violet eyes, " you will come in and share some 
of these dainties ? " 

" H'm, that depends," said Miss Gardenia, her curls 
bobbing critically. " That entirely depends." 

" And you will invite him to the table as soon as 
practicable after he gets here," remarked Iris, lower- 
ing her dark-fringed eyelids. 

" Well — well hardly," said Miss Gardenia, with firm 
displeasure. " From — from what I have understood 
— ^there — there has to be something said — said in the 
parlor first. It is in honor of that something that this 
little repast is to be given." 

" Entirely in its honor," asserted her sister, her curls 
swaying with determination. 

" I am sure," said Iris, with some diplomacy, " that 
Mr. Braynton will be all the better pleased when he 
has relished your bounty." 

" Some — some time must elapse," said Miss Gar- 
denia, shutting her jaws sternly. 

"Indeed, sister, you are right — some time must 
elapse," echoed Miss Ophelia, 
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" I trust," remarked the elder sister, significantly, 
" that that other young man who has come here sev- 
eral times in a vain attempt to see our brother " 

" And who has stayed as late as eleven o'clock on 
two successive evenings ! " interrupted Miss Ophelia, 
with something resembling a groan. 

" I trust that thai young man, I was about to re- 
mark, when my sister very pertinently pointed a fact, 
will never hereafter be heard from." 

" Roland," said Iris, " has endeavored to see father 
for some days ; he has even been at his office ; I hope 
that he will soon be successful." 

The sisters exchanged significant smiles as if they 
no longer feared the results of such an interview. 

The ladies' attention was now directed to Job Had- 
ders, who, with an assumption of stateliness as well as 
with evident perturbation, was taking some measured 
steps in the hall as if awaiting a ring at the door- 
bell. 

Attired in one of Mr. Marples' immaculate shirt 
fronts, with a high collar which drove his chin to an 
angle, and his startled-looking shock of hair brushed 
carefully up and back, while his long arms hung 
limply at his side, he was prepared to usher in the 
distinguished guest. 

" I'm sure I look as well as any butler in the 
county," was his own inward comment, as his spare 
figure passed in review before the ladies. 

Miss Gardenia glanced approvingly. Then turn- 
ing to Iris, made a close survey of her figure also, to 
see that she was fitly arrayed for the occasion. 
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" Are you entirely ready ? " she said rather ner- 
vously. " It seems to me that you might have worn 
something more elaborate. There is that pink chif- 
fon, which you haven't had on since you have been 
here. However, you look very well, to tell the truth, 
that dark blue is not bad; indeed, as Ophelia and I 
were remarking to-day, any color seems to become 
you. Now if is- different with sister and myself." 

" Yes, surprisingly different," remarked Miss 
Ophelia, " it seems that lavender is about the only 
color " 

" Well, at least the most becoming color we can 
wear," corrected Miss Gardenia, " and that is one 
reason why we have it on to-night." 

" Yes," continued her sister, " you see, though my 
dress is plaid, these elegant, big sleeves are lavender. 
To tell the truth, since we were not able to go to the 
reception that afternoon — oh, that horrible, horrible 
boy ! — I think it fortunate to have such an auspicious 
occasion on which to wear it; that is, to receive a 
Braynton ! " 

" But lavender is a sign of mourning, is it not ? " 
said Iris, her cheeks dimpling. 

'■ Yes, of course there is the likelihood of us re- 
ceiving him," said Miss Gardenia, without attention to 
her niece's remark. " Presumably there is." 

" And, dear niece," now remarked Miss Ophelia, 
while glancing for approval at her sister, " we have 
thought that when you enter the room to receive this — ■ 
this scion of a noble family — you know first impres- 
sions are so marked — is that not what Miss Price- 
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ton used to say at school where we were finished, 
Gardenia? " 

" Exactly, Ophelia ; beautifully said and very ap- 
propriate. I think these were the exact words, and 
the spirit of them has taken root and shown in our 
lives. But go on, sister, and continue the develop- 
ment of that beautiful thought." 

" We thought that when you enter the room, if 
you would carry one of these large, white lilies in your 
hand — only one, you see. It would be so effective, 
and the tender, drooping flower, you know, so yielding 
and pliable, as it were, would be speaking unutterable 
things to that noble young man of a distinguished 
and wealthy family. Am I not right. Gardenia ? " 

A shuffling step was at this moment heard at the 
door, and the ringing words sounded out: 

" Me lord Braynton would be afther the seein' o' 
yees — that is, the seein' o' Miss Iris Hind." 

" He — he has really come, has he ? " exclaimed Miss 
Gardenia. 

" He has, mem," said Job, with a sudden, low bend 
of his angular figure. Then scratching his head, as 
he momentarily threw off his dignity, " Although I've 
just been thinkin', mem, that I shouldn't be sayin' 
' afther ' when I announced him. I was just thinkin' 
to meself that me tongue wasn't in keepin' wi' the rest 
o' me clothes." 

" It is certainly not just the thing. However, I 
hope that when you opened the door and saw the 
gentleman, you hardly opened your mouth, but re- 
ceived his card with a simple bow, as we instructed 
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you, and then ushered him in," said Miss Ophelia, 
sohcitously. 

" I intended, mem, just to make one bow as solemn 
as an owl — havin' in mind all o' yer directions. But 
when the gentleman axed ' was Miss Hind at home ? ' 
— havin' in mind what I had been sayin' to meself 
about the bow all the evenin' an' forgettin' it — I jist 
said to him : ' MaJ<e yer bow, make yer bow, if ye 
plaise.' I don't know but I was sort o' premature, as 
they call it. Leastways, I thought so when I came to 
me senses, an' seed him a-starin' at me. But I got the 
bow off me mind wi' it all." 

The sisters had given a slight scream, the lace bows 
on their heads fluttering excitedly, when another and 
more momentous subject presented itself. 

" But where is our niece ? " 

" Yes, where is she ? Has she gone to receive Mr. 
Augustus Braynton?" 

" I heard her little brother Nicky callin' her as I 
ushered in the gentleman. He was a-callin' for her to 
come up and put him to bed." 

" Can it be that she has gone up-stairs to do that ? " 
said one to the other. 
■ As the sisters were gazing their consternation, the 
outside door opened and Mr. Marples, with heavy 
footstep, walked through the hall and entered the 
room. 

" Why, Adam, we hardly expected you so early 
to-night," said the elder sister. 

Mr. Marples nodded his head significantly. 

" There is a matter engaging my attention at pres- 
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ent, the outcome of which I am impatient to see. Has 
he — he come ? " with a thumb directed toward the 
front room. 

" Yes, yes, he is here — just arrived." 

" I had a talk with Iris this morning and I laid 
down my commands in black and white. And I will 
have no deviation from them," said Mr. Marples, with 
stern determination visible on his florid face. " I will 
now take my pipe and newspaper and go off to the li- 
brary, where I do not care to be disturbed — until it 
is settled," he added significantly. 

As he turned to leave the room, he was confronted 
by Job, who, in a constrained and obsequious attitude,, 
looked undecided as to further performance of du- 
ties on this notable occasion. 

" Man, what ails you ? What are you rigged out in 
all that toggery for ? " said the incensed head of the 
house. 

Job smiled inanely, making a marked chasm of his 
mouth, bristling with its few stumps. 

" I — I was actin' the butler for — for — " stammered 
Job. 

" What under the heavens is all this ! There — get 
out of my way. You certainly appear in a condition 
of non compos mentis." 

" May be so, sir," said Job, with an abashed clutch 
at a phantom lock on his forehead, as he turned to 
go, " but I'm thinkin' to them o' esoteric mind it might 
be somewhat different." 

" I hear our niece descending the stair," Miss Ophe- 
lia at this moment exclaimed to her sister. " Listen — ■ 
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hark — hush ! She is really coming down after waiting 
all this time with that boy. Now she has entered the 
parlor. She — she has shut the door ! " 

" At last ! Is it possible ! Oh, if we could only hear 
what is going on and know if she accepts him ! " 

" If we only could ! But of course we would not do 
such a thing as to listen. Ah, here comes Christina. 
If she should continue her old trick of listening for 
once more and a last time — of course we have no 
means to prevent it." 

" Of course not. And this is such a momentous 
occasion ! " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The sunlight was streaming through the uncur- 
tained window of the bare and meager room. The 
venerable Josiah, with his infirm brother, had par- 
taken of their frugal morning meal, and Nell, after 
making the room as neat as possible, had retired to the 
little corner behind the curtain, which was her own 
private nook. From there an occasional burst of song 
could be heard. 

The father at times glanced in the direction from 
whence it came, and old Eben, seeing this look, said 
hopefully : 

" The child seems to be better in her mind the last 
few days. I'm thinking that before long she'll be well 
again." 

" I am hoping that myself, Eben. She has appeared 
rather better since the night she went out and sang." 

" And the way she does that fine sewing is wonder- 
ful. She's our mainstay, Josiah, an' I don't know how 
we'd ever get on without her. But — ah me! look 
at the child." 

As he spoke, a dainty figure clad in white, with a 
long white veil and artificial flowers strewn over her 
loose-flowing brown hair, sprang into the room. She 
whirled madly about and her white slippered feet beat 
time to the wild notes which broke from her lips. 
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" Dearie," exclaimed the anxious father, " why 
have you dressed yourself in this fashion? I do not 
like it; away and put on your simple gown." 

" But, I am a great lady, father," said Nell, with 
a burst of wild glee, as she came to his side, " and 
I must dress accordingly. You see this is my wedding 
dress ; I made it long ago — when — when " — a 
troubled look coming across her face. " Oh, I've for- 
gotten; but never mind — I must go now^ — I must 
go." 

She gave with her little hand a wave of farewell 
and turned to trip from the room. 

Her alarmed father hastened to intercept her. 

" You must not go out. No, my daughter, you 
must not go." 

" But I must, father," her soft eyes glowing with 
resolute fire. " My husband needs me. Do you 
know," in a plaintive whisper, " they have put him 
in a dungeon where he never sees the light of day. 
He got out by stealth one night, but he was seized 
again. Oh, let me go to his release. Father, let me 
go ! " she cried, as she dashed aside the feeble, de- 
taining hand. 

" Wait a minute, dearie, till I think," said the quiv- 
ering, anxious voice. 

A trembling hand was placed against his troubled 
brow, and his tall, venerable frame bowed itself in the 
intensity of his thought. What reason could he give 
to stay his child from her mad impulse ? " 

Old Eben, from his chair, at this moment called 
aloud : " Nell, come — speak with me a moment. You 
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are not going without a word to your Uncle Eben — 
oh, no ! " 

Nell stood irresolute for a moment, as if she feared 
further detention. Then, she walked quietly to her 
uncle's side. 

" You know," she said confidentially, as her hand 
was placed in his, " although I am a great lady, I 
have to walk all day to reach the place where he is, 
for he has been spirited away far into the country. 
I would not take the money away from you and 
father. No," she said, turning to go, " for I am 
young and strong, and although I am a great lady, I 
will walk all the way." 

" But surely you will wait and say a word of good- 
by to your good friend, Mrs. McClusker?" said old 
Eben, endeavoring to steady his agitated, tremulous 
tones. " Your father," directing a significant glance 
toward him, "will call her — will you not, Josiah?" 

Mrs. McClusker's voice could be heard in her 
room across the hall, and the aged father opened the 
door and called her name. 

In another moment the woman, massive and large, 
stood before them. 

" An' what is all this ? " she said, as if at once dis- 
cerning the situation. " An' what for is me swate 
singin' bird dressed up like this so early in the 
mornin' ? " 

" You know I'm a great lady," said Nell, her soft 
brown eyes looking appealingly, " and I am going 
away " 

" Going away, is it? Hush, now, mavourneen, be a 
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quiet little lady," the large woman answered as, her 
heavy voice modulated soothingly, she advanced to 
the girl, and laid her large hand on her head. " Take 
off them gewgaws an' that dress. Ye know the great 
ladies niver wear their fine clothes so early in the day. 
Just mind me, sweetheart, an' take them off till this 
afternoon." 

" But I've a long way to go," said the girl, reluc- 
tantly and longingly. 

" Sure, an' ye have a long way," returned Mrs. Mc- 
Clusker, humoring her whim, " but yer carriage will 
take ye there in a jiffy, an' as all the great ladies go. 
Put on yer cotton dress, an' when the carriage comes, 
I'll take ye out in it — for ain't I one o' yer trusted 
servants, me lady?" 

Nell burst into a fit of shrill laughter. 

" Yes," she cried, " when the carriage comes, then — 
then I'll go, and you with me ; I would not go without 
you ; for," she added gravely, " I will need your strong 
arm to force the bars that confine him. Yes, we will 
go when the carriage comes." 

" Ah, wurra, wurra ! " said Mrs. McClusker, when 
the girl had disappeared behind the curtain, to resume 
her plain dress. " Ah, to think I had an idea she was 
a-gettin' over her trouble ! She'll need to be watched 
well for awhile. To-morrow it's in me mind to take 
me organ an' go a bit out in the country, the days 
have got so fine an' warm, an' maybe I'll be able to 
pick up a bit o' money. I thought o' goin'," she said, 
in a whisper to her aged listeners, " to the place where 
he — the scoundrel — lives. I thought, too, I'd hear 
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somethin' about the fellow, for I'd like to keep me 
eye on him. An' I'd advise ye while I'm gone to keep 
a watch close on the darlint an' not let her get out till 
she gets over this spell." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

As Iris entered the parlor on the evening in ques- 
tion, Mr. Braynton, calm and self-possessed, arose to 
meet her. If he felt any annoyance at her late ap- 
pearance, his manner did not betray this, and her 
apology he accepted with marked politeness. 

Meanwhile his observant eyes scanned her counte- 
nance. Was she overcome by the knowledge of the 
honor it was his intention to confer on her that even- 
ing? The fair girl stood before him serene and com- 
posed ; her small, well-poised head, which was set upon 
her white neck with the grace of a blossom upon its 
stem, was erect; her face, suffused as it was with the 
subtle essence of beauty, was, save for some indefin- 
able look of inquiry, placid. Here were no evidences 
of agitation. 

Mr. Braynton's usual calm was somewhat . dis- 
turbed. For the first time, his supreme self-confidence 
in the rdle of a lover was slightly shaken. He shifted 
from one foot to the other, gave a look at his white, 
jeweled hands, gave a backward, rather disdainful 
toss to his black, carefully-trimmed locks, and ap- 
peared to be endeavoring to gain the mastery over a 
furtive emotion. 

Meanwhile, Iris was speaking, The question of her 
delay was her subject. 

" Nicky has always been accustomed to my care on 
7 
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retiring, you know, and I really think he could not 
sleep without it. To-night, however, he seemed to 
have no disposition to be even drowsy, and it was 
only at my urgent request that he closed his eyes. I 
fear when I left, his sleep was only feigned." 

" Then you honor me by tearing yourself away from 
such an interesting subject." 

There was now some preliminary conversation, and 
at last Mr. Braynton fairly introduced the subject on 
his mind. 

" Miss Hind," he remarked, as he folded one jew- 
eled hand over the other, " I have come to-night for 
a very special purpose, the nature of which Mr. Mar- 
pies has undoubtedly explained to you." 

Mr. Braynton paused as if to give his fair compan- 
ion an opportunity for an answer. As this was not 
forthcoming, he continued : 

" Mr. Marples' judgment I have confidence in, 
and" — regarding the downcast eyes of the young 
girl — " I may say here that he has shown me great 
attention as well as given me his unqualified approval. 
Of course you know," continued Mr. Braynton's cool, 
composed tones, " of the status of my family ; or you 
may not, as you have come so recently into the place. 
The genealogy of our family is well known, in fact it 
is a matter of history. Not only in ancestry and 
wealth has our family been noted, but also in brains, 
and it has been well remarked that we have made the 
text-books for the generation following." 

Iris raised her eyes and looked at this calm, self- 
possessed gentleman. In this guise of self-assured * 
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exterior was there hidden the burning heart of a 
lover ? 

" I have no desire to exploit my family tree," leis- 
urely stroking his black mustache, " but there are 
some creditable facts concerning birth and heredity 
which, instead of being covered by the dust of years, 
might as well be brought to light. As for myself, in 
this branch of the family, I am quite positive that as 
the only son and heir, not many young men have pros- 
pects in the future such as I entertain. That I have 
been called the ' pet of Fortune ' is perhaps not to be 
wondered at. However," with an unpleasant smile, 
" I can not say that at the moment the condition of my 
affairs justifies the term. Albeit, I must assure the 
' Fickle Goddess ' that if she does not see fit to con- 
sider me, I will not stop at straws to wrest my pleas- 
ures from her grasp." 

A sudden passion flamed into his face and a look, 
shot with malignity, flashed from his black eyes as 
he finished. 

Iris shivered vaguely. 

If there was a question to be met, she fain would 
have it over. 

As this thought disturbed her, a patter of bare feet 
was heard, and in another moment a little figure in 
white darted into the room. 

" I couldn't sleep anyhow," he said, going up to 
his sister's side, " and so I thought I'd come down- 
stairs. Take me up, Iris." 

The young girl's face, in which a great relief min- 
gled with smiles, was hidden for an instant in her 
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little brother's brown curls ; then Iris raised him to a 
place beside her. 

" He is a boy that has been greatly humored, I 
fear," she said, explanatorily and naively to Mr. 
Braynton. " He was so delicate that at first we feared 
we never could raise him, and then mother dying, 
perhaps he was allowed by me to have his own way 
more than was good for him. Somehow, I could 
never bear to cross him, though I think I will have to 
begin now," she added, with arch emphasis. 

Mr. Braynton looked ai the child, who had nestled 
to his sister with the appearance of making an all 
night's affair. At this, his temper and self-posses- 
sion underwent a severe strain, and his black mus- 
tached lip curled darkly. 

" Certainly I can't express myself to my satisfaction 
with that big, impish stare on me," he remarked to 
himself, as he directed a look at the boy which caused 
the big eyes to involuntarily blink. 

" I thought Roland was coming to-night. I yike 
Roland," said the child with cheerful irrelevance, and 
addressing his sister in a musing way. 

Iris' face grew rosy and her eyes darkened. It 
might be that, after this caller would take his leave, 
it would not yet be too late for another to appear. 

Nicky turned from the black eyes which still trans- 
fixed him, to his sister. " My Sunday school text 
was, ' A soft answer turneth away wraf,' " the child- 
ish tones said reflectively. 

" I had intended," remarked Mr. Braynton to the 
young girl, " to say that which would be of personal 
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interest to yourself, but, under the present circum- 
stances, I am somewhat handicapped. However," 
with a twist of his mustache, " the boy I presume has 
first rights." 

" He certainly seems to have," was Iris' quiet reply. 

" And as there seems no way out "of it," continued 
the gentleman, tentatively, " I fancy I must take a 
second place." 

" You might take me up-stairs," volunteered Nicky 
to his sister, in the silence that followed. 

" I will not say that that is not an admirable idea," 
remarked Mr. Braynton, " and with your permission, 
Miss Hind, if you decide to take the boy back, I will 
await your return." 

Nicky was already on his feet, and eager for the 
company of his sister, had promptly placed his hand 
in hers. 

As Iris saw hesitation was out of the question, she 
arose to accompany him. 

Mr. Braynton saw them depart with his accustomed 
composure. The fact that probably the child would 
take some time before he would suffer his wide-awake 
orbs to feel a somnolent influence did not appear to 
occasion any particular regret. He looked at the 
closed door by which Iris and her brother had made 
their departure for a full minute, then taking out his 
watch he consulted its face hurriedly. Meanwhile a 
strange and subtle change was taking place in his ap- 
pearance; the polished, sustained manner was disap- 
pearing; the impassive, almost sneering coolness of 
his face had vanished and a look of low cunning had 
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taken its place. He looked narrowly about, and 
then, crouching and stealthy, he arose and took a few 
noiseless steps to the right and left. Various articles 
of value lay about ; these his long fingers closed upon 
and handled critically. 

"Just as I supposed," he muttered, as he held one 
attentively, " only plated ; however, these others are 
solid. If I only dared, now — but no, it would not do ; 
suspicion might fasten even on a Braynton," looking 
warily about him. " But — that noise — is not that the 
girl's footsteps returning? Or is it at that other door? 
Can it be thei"e are eavesdroppers — watchers here? 
I could almost swear I see an eye in that keyhole." 

Keeping a careful look on the suspected place, Mr. 
Braynton still pursued his stealthy occupation, when 
of a sudden, the noise of a footstep approaching caused 
him to desist and he returned hastily to his seat. 

When Iris at last entered, the gentleman was seated 
with composure and at his ease. 

" Perhaps," he said, after again opening the con- 
versation, and now affecting a more effusive manner, 
" I may not have been sufficiently demonstrative and 
lover-like on former occasions. I will assure you, if 
this were the case, that I belied my own feelings. Of 
course you will understand that a young man who has 
practically had the world at his feet for the greater 
part of his life is not always in a mood to have his 
liberty restricted by marriage vows. However, that 
condition — if it ever were my own case — is now, I 
declare to you, entirely a thing of the past. My high- 
strung nature, which you without doubt have ob- 
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served, would suffer nothing of the kind, and my al- 
legiance and loyalty are unquestioned, and I firmly 
aver that I zvill make — that I do make a model lover." 

There was a silence for a brief instant ; this Mr. 
Braynton hastily broke by continuing: 

" I affirm to you that I am all of this. I look upon 
you " — fixing his gaze in fervid style on the fair 
downcast face — " with the eyes of love ; your charm- 
ing face has captivated me; your beautiful golden 
hair has enmeshed my heart. I repeat to you that I 
certainly find myself in the toils of love." 

" Is this the offer?" thought Iris, as Mr. Braynton 
again paused. " Is it now time to reply and settle this 
vexed question ? " 

" I see you are agitated," the voice, polished and 
smooth, continued. " I know it is not a light thing to 
accept the responsibility of being a member of an old 
and distinguished family. I know " 

At this moment there was a rustling and some ex- 
cited whispers at the door which had before awakened 
Mr. Braynton's suspicions. This now slowly opened 
and the Misses Marples, courtesying and making sev- 
eral preliminary coughs, ushered themselves into the 
room. 

The lace bows atop of their elaborate coiffures were 
quivering with their emotions, as they tip-toed across 
the room to greet the visitor of the evening. 

" We are so charmed — so delighted to greet you 
in our home," murmured Miss Gardenia. 

" So very, yery greatly delighted," sighed Miss 
Ophelia, adding her smiles to those of her sister. 
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" It has been somewhat a matter of doubt with us, 
as to the exact time we should enter and bestow our 
congratulations upon a certain forthcom,ang event," 
lisped Miss Gardenia, hiding her eyes with her fan in 
a most maidenly and coquettish way. 

" It has indeed," said Miss Ophelia, in her turn coy 
and blushing. " We of course did not wish to inter- 
rupt an — H'm ! — interesting, a lover-like scene — he ! 
he!" 

" These things," added Miss Gardenia, " are all so 
romantic, so very romantic ; we, in fact, know some- 
thing about them otirselves personally ; but for — H'm 
— reasons of our own, we have not allowed them to 
materialize — as yet, he ! he ! " 

" No, not as yet, Mr. Braynton, not as yet ; though 
scarcely a day passes when we — but— H'm ! — I will 
leave you to infer the rest." 

" And certainly Ophelia is perfectly correct — as 
she invariably is," pursued Miss Gardenia, with a 
beaming smile. " You see, Mr. Braynton, we were 
both educated at Miss Priceton's ' Select School for 
Young Ladies ' at Edgeville, and that may account 
to your mind for our general finish, our polish, so to 
speak. But now, my dear sir — or, perhaps under 
the circumstances, Augustus would be more appro- 
priate — in order to fitly celebrate this important oc- 
casion, we have had prepared a collation, a slight re- 
past, which you will do us the honor, the especial 
satisfaction, to partake of." 

Miss Gardenia's manner, from being slightly in- 
clined to gaiety, now took on an air of gravity and 
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dignity, while her next words, which had the effect of 
being previously conned, were uttered oratorically. 

" Nothing," she said, " we will assure you, will 
give greater or more pronounced and extravagant 
pleasure than your accepting (and partaking of) this 
small token of the complete and lasting esteem which 
we entertain, also the unbounded, the supreme con- 
fidence which he would wish established not only with 
your distinguished self but also with the noble, re- 
spected and admired members of your illustrious fam- 
ily. Nothing, indeed," a warm spot glowing on either 
cheek and a general excitement in the high tones, 
" can equal this pleasure. And, now, sir, if you will 
do us the honor to lead the way to the collation room, 
with the young lady of your choice, our beloved niece, 
the young lady whom you have so greatly honored 
by conferring on her the right, the indisputable, in- 
alienable right of calling yourself her own, we will 
follow you." 

The Misses Marples, now uniting hand and arm, 
wheeled about with dignity and grace, and placing 
themselves in position, signified to the others to fol- 
low their example and to precede them. This was 
done to the ladies' complete satisfaction. As the 
company entered the dining-room the elder Miss 
Marples whispered to her sister exultantly : 

" How fortunate that we found out those last words 
of his, for then was the exact time to enter. Oh, oh ! 
everything is going most beautifidly." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mr. Marples awoke with a start. He had gone 
to sleep over his newspaper in the Hbrary. It was 
now nearly midnight. 

"What! as late as this!" he ejaculated. "I ex- 
pected to have had the news by this time. Gardenia 
was to have told me. Everything certainly must be 
settled by this time, and the marriage be an acknowl- 
edged fact." 

Rising from his chair he stretched himself, yawned 
sleepily, gave a loud clearance to his throat, and then 
stepping to a table poured out a glass of brandy and 
drank it off. 

" Not bad liquor that," he said, smacking his lips. 
" There is something in that thing puts life into a 
man, yes, and puts courage into him. And courage 
is a necessary requisite, I find ; the courage to take 
risks. In spite of losses, even in spite of failure, to 
go forward, to stake what one has, looking ahead at 
the brilliant goal — the goal of millions, that is what 
is necessary." 

He paused and stood absorbed for a minute, then, 
as he passed his hand over his head, he reflected : 

" That last deal is not turning out just as I ex- 
pected. I wonder if Bagster is trying anything under- 
handed; I wonder if " 
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But his meditations were now disturbed by steps at 
the door, and the next instant the Misses Marples 
entered. 

" So, Adam, you are awake, are you ? We were 
here some time ago, but you were asleep and we did 
not disturb you." 

" Well, what is it — what is the news ? " said Mr. 
Marples briefly. 

Miss Gardenia stammeringly replied : 

" The news is — but, to tell the truth, I am afraid we 
can not give you as decided an answer as we would 
have hked. However — he — he enjoyed the colla- 
tion exceedingly " 

" The collation ! What in thunder are you talking 
about?" was the gruff rejoinder. 

" Why, did you not notice how the table in the 
dining-room was spread with all our old silver," said 
the elder Miss Marples. " It was set for a repast in 
case " 

" In case of a certain event — the event of an en- 
gagement," went on Miss Ophelia. " And, oh, he was 
so charmed with our old silver ; he honored it by a 
most critical inspection. Did he not. Gardenia?" 

Mr. Marples took a few angry strides across the 
floor. 

" What under the sun has that to do with the mar- 
riage? Has the whole matter been settled?" 

" Wait a moment, Adam ; do not be in such haste ; 
you know we can not tell everything in a minute," and 
Miss Gardenia flushed. " There were some words 
passed between Mr. Braynton and Iris — this we are 
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positively assured of — that could not be uttered but 
by engaged people — this we are positive of " 

" Yes, this we are positive of," echoed her sister, 
" and although our niece denies it all, and says she 
will write Mr. Braynton an answer in the negative 
on the morrow, this certainly can not be so, and Gar- 
denia and I have decided that it is merely a bashful 
whim, and that there is no doubt but all has been 
arranged satisfactorily." 

"Presumably, Ophelia; it would be no harm per- 
haps to adhere to that word until — until the day of the 
wedding. Miss Priceton's words are of great value 
and should always be cherished. But, Adam, it is 
very late, and as sister and I are nearly worn out 
with the excitement of — of the even — a.h, I mean of 
the — the day, we may as well retire." 

Another remark or two was passed upon the all- 
absorbing question of the marriage, and then the 
ladies, bidding their brother " good night," left the 
room. 

They had been absent but a few minutes when they 
again made their appearance in great excitement. 

" Adam," exclaimed Miss Gardenia, breathlessly, 
" do you know he is not in the house ! " 

" Who is he? " said Mr. Marples, impatiently. 
" Say his name and out with it — or was it the cat ? " 

" Oh, no, no ! " was the half-hysterical reply. " It 
is he — Job — we mean Nath — Nath — well, Anath- 
ema ! " 

" You ha,ve done well. Keep to that. Always give 
a man his name under any and every circumstance. 
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That is common right and justice. Fiat justitia mat 
caelum." 

" But oh, oh ! He is out and it is twelve o'clock ! " 
exclaimed the ladies in one breath. 

" What of that ? Is the man a child in arms that 
he can't find his way home ? " 

" Oh, oh ! " uttered Miss Gardenia, almost affected 
to tears. " You know, Adam — we have not spoken 
of it before — but he — he has a weakness. You must 
not be hard on him on account of it; but he is given 
occasionally, very occasionally, you know, to going to 
' The Corners ' — and at times — very, very seldom we 
assure you — he has been known to " 

"To get drunk, eh? Jolly dog, ha! I'll see to him 
if he comes about here in that condition." 

At this juncture a distant voice singing in maudlin 
tones came through the windows to their ears. The 
song grew more distinct, and at last the words 
" Should auld acquaintance be forgot," shouted in 
broken, strident notes, were heard, as the singer 
lurched around the corner and entered the path lead- 
ing to the rear door of the house. 

" I guess this 'ere's all ri','' said the voice as a form 
struck against the door. 

The Misses Marples gave a frightened look at 
their brother, who stood with set jaws and lowering 
brows. 

" Oh, Adam," cried the ladies, " you will surely 
let him in?" 

" Wasser mat'er, eh ? Wass up ? Wass I got 'ere 
for if 'tain't to get in — open'r there." 
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There was another heavy lurch against the door 
and a disconnected attempt to di^slocate the handle. 

" Folks all 'sleep — or drunk, dead drunk, thash 
wasser mat'er. I bin lookin' for this 'ere house all 
ni', an' when I get it what's use? Wasser mat'er 
there ? " elevating his voice to a shout. " Don't y' 
hear bl'ck -thorn stick knockin'? Wasser ye goin' 
do for me, hey? " 

Mr. Marples, whom the ladies had continued to im- 
portune, now sternly opened the door. Job's form, 
in the broad expanse of his master's shirt and dis- 
carded dress suit, wedged itself into the narrow 
opening. 

" Not yet, sir— keep out, sir. Do you know that 
you are a worthless, befuddled drunkard, and not 
a person fit to enter a respectable house ? " 

" Is that wasser mat'er ? " remarked Job cheerfully. 
" Never min', I firgive ye, seein' ye're frien' an' 
brudder, an' shake hands. P'r'aps ye kin tell me if old 
ladies are to bed? Time they was, 'cause " 

" Do you know," thundered Mr. Marples, " what I 
have a mind to do to you, you miserable, contempt- 
ible drunkard ; do you know, sir ? " 

" Wasser you do, kind sir ? " said Job, endeavoring 
to steady himself on the step and looking with inquir- 
ing idiocy into his master's face. " Maybe ye kin 
get me out o' this 'ere scrape. I be yer humble ser- 
v'nt long's I live if y' does. Wasser yer propose?" 

" Do you know, sir, it would serve you right not 
to allow you to enter this house again — a common, 
driveling drunkard such as you are ? " 
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" Is that wasser mat'er, eh ? " whimpered Job. 
" Don't ye know I'm better than dish-washer. I'm 
no tramp ; look at me fine clo'es ; but I 'fess I been 
drinkin', an' I oughter know be'er," wiping some tears 
away. " I'm an old man, mor'n four-ty, an' I prom- 
ised the old ladies ne'er drink ag'in — Give's yer hand 
— wasser ye propose doin' for frien' an' brudder, eh? " 

" I propose, you brainless idiot, that you march 
yourself up-stairs to your bed and out of my sight, 
and in a hurry. But remember," with a threatening 
gesture, " should this occur again, you will not get 
off as easily." 

" Faugh ! " he exclaimed, as, the door being now 
opened, Job's form plunged past him into the room. 
" You are a veritable disgrace to mankind. I am 
disgusted with the man who can not stop drinking be- 
fore he reaches the beastly point. Appetitus rationi 
pareat." 

Job, who was now struggling along toward the 
stairs, muttered : 

" Thankee, sir, thankee. But if ye wasn't drunk, 
dead drunk, ye'd see somethin' wasser mat'er wi' ye, 
'cause yer a glarin' Meph'stoph'les wi' horns an' 
fiery eyes. Thash is, I see, wasser mat'er wi' ye." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Mr. Braynton rang the bell violently, and his 
valet appearing, he made a hasty though elaborate 
toilet and proceeded to leave the house. 

" Mr. Marples is with me," he muttered as he 
crushed the note, which he had received a short time 
before, a crumpled mass into his pocket. " We will 
see what- can be done about this." 

As he passed through the spacious hall a portiere 
separated and a lady attired in a dark satin gown 
appeared. 

" Augustus, dear," she said in high-pitched, queru- 
lous tones, " are you going to the city now — will you 
not take luncheon first ? " 

The young man replied that he would not stay for 
that meal. 

" I hope you will get back early to-night, Augus- 
tus," then continued she ; " you know how your father 
objects to late hours. He wishes the house closed 
early since those robberies have grown so prevalent 
about here. By the way, is there no clue to the re- 
covery of my diamonds ; but of course there is not, 
or I would have heard. There seems to be no trace 
to any of those thefts we have had. Now don't forget 
to come home early; your father, you know, is very 
strict." 
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" Father be cursed," said the young man coolly as 
he bit the end off a cigar. 

" You know it is hardly the thing to talk that way," 
commented his mother. " Even though your appear- 
ance and style seem to carry everything before them, 
yet some might say that that remark was ungentle- 
manly. Of course, your father has perhaps merited 
some of your dislike by stopping your allowance, but, 
you know it was only after you had been squandering 
it recklessly. He is a stern man, but I think in time 
he will change." 

Mr. Braynton muttered an oath. 

" I must tell you," continued his mother in her thin, 
high tones, " that when you take on such an expres- 
sion as you did just then, it detracts greatly from your 
looks. That scornful turn of your mustache shows 
your mouth; you know you have a bad mouth with 
that twist on the right side — the only blemish in your 
otherwise faultless features — and those bad-looking 
teeth too are shown." 

Mr. Braynton began to move toward the door. His 
mother followed him, saying: 

" Of course you need not cherish any anger toward 
me for telling you what will improve your appear- 
ance. But, by the way, Augustus, there is a subject 
I want to speak to you about. Now tell me — is it 
true that you are paying serious attention to that 
pretty girl who has come recently to the place; or 
are you only amusing yourself as you have done on 
previous occasions, and as a man of your appearance 
8 
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can so easily do, and of course has a perfect right 
if he chooses ? " 

Mrs. Brajaiton paused for an answer, but as none 
came, she continued : 

" I earnestly hope, Augustus, that you have no 
serious intentions there. Lineage, you know, means 
everything; and if you, our only son, should ally 
yourself to people who are obscure and have no name 
in the social world, it would be a lasting mortification 
and disgrace to me, and indeed strain my affection for 
you severely. Now, Edith Chanley belongs to a fam- 
ily of distinction, and will be an heiress in time." 

" In time," sneered Mr. Braynton, " and pray, what 
time would that be? When the old man dies some 
twenty or thirty years hence? What I want is money 
now, and Marples has promised me that on the day 
of the wedding. The man is mad to have me in his 
family ; the alliance with blue blood and aristocracy 
has seized his fancy and I can work him fairly well." 

Mrs. Braynton's v/eak, faded face had grown pale 
and her hands shook. 

" Oh, Augustus," she groaned, " do not say you 
have a positive intention of marrying into that family 
— I could not survive it — oh, do not say that ! " 

A sinister look appeared on her son's face as he pro- 
duced a crumpled piece of paper. 

" This is her refusal," he said with a peculiar look. 

The lady gave a half-shriek. 

" You do not tell me that you have proposed and 
she has refused j^ou ! " 

" I gave her the opportunity last night to become 
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Mrs. Braynton; and this morning brings her 
reply." 

Mr. Braynton ground his heel in the floor, uttered 
an oath and took a stride toward the door. " A man 
does not like to be balked," he muttered to himself. 
" However, Marples is on my side, and," with a sig- 
nificant emphasis, " the girl will find out who is her 
master." 

Without looking back, the young man strode out of 
the door and from the house. His mother stood 
motionless in the place he had left her. Then re- 
turning slowly to the richly-furnished drawing-room 
she had left, dropped nervelessly into a chair. 

" This is so sudden ! " she exclaim'ed hysterically. 
" Oh, to have such a disgrace as a mesalliance in the 
family ! " 

Looking from the northern window at which she 
sat, and which commanded a fine view of an extensive 
lawn and broad graveled road, lined with fine old 
elms, she saw her son's form passing down to the 
gate. 

" And to think of a man as handsome as he is, a 
perfect Adonis, to throw himself away in this man- 
ner," she groaned. " I shall never raise my head 
again ; the disgrace will kill me 1 It has all come 
about with Junius' craze to live in the country to get 
rid of what he called ' the city's temptations for young 
men,' and here in a few months this ruin has come ! " 
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CHAPTER XX. 

On the day of the events just described, the aged 
brothers sat in their Httle room in the tenement-house. 
The infirm Eben had had his chair wheeled to the 
open window, and there witli the venerable and feeble 
Josiah took in the welcome sight which greeted the'r 
faded eyes. Opposite was one of the small, grassy 
parks which beautifies the city, and there the sight of 
the trees in foliage and the children at play delighted 
them. 

" It wasn't so long ago, Josiah, since Nell was a 
little one like any o' these children," said Eben 
" Poor child, what she's been through, an' her only 
eighteen. This is her birthday, you know." 

" True, Eben, true. I've been thinking about it." 
The dim eyes in the gentle, benignant face looked 
steadily away as he spoke, with a look of sadness, 
and the thin, clasped hands fluttered visibly. " She 
was the light of my eyes," he murmured as if to him- 
self. " Perhaps I was too proud of her, but I have 
been chastened. Yet in my grief I trust in God. 
Though He slay me, still will I trust in Him. Yes, 
Eben," he said aloud, " though the waters of afflic- 
tion have gone over me, my trust is in Him, my faith 
is in His love." 

" I can't think," said the little, yellow, wrinkled 
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man at his side, somewhat peevishly, " what Mrs. 
McCkisker went away into the country to-day for. 
Here she was up and started at four o'clock in the 
mornin', and said that man Andy Binn was goin' 
to give her a lift wi' his horse and wagon a good bit 
o' the way. I feel sort o' lost, feelin' she's so far off, 
an' if Nell should take one o' her spells such as she 
did yesterday, she'll not be here to call in." 

" The good woman is in earnest about making a 
living, and she thought maybe it would pay her to go 
out in the country for a day." 

" Mebbe it would, mebbe it would," answered the 
little old man rather querulously. " I suppose it's not 
for me to complain, 'specially when we've got down 
so low an' now we're livin' wi' the scum o' the earth. 
It's not for me to complain; but I couldn't help wor- 
ritin' a bit about this neighbor bein' away, on account 
o' Nell. But, listen," he continued in a brighter tone, 
" she is coming up the stair and singing like a night- 
ingale." 

The next mom.ent, Nell had bounded Hghtly into 
the room. A ripple of wild laughter came from her 
lips as, half-panting, her delicate, fair cheek glowing 
and her soft, hazel eyes shining, she sprang with out- 
stretched hands towards them. 

" See — see — a letter — the postman brought it — and 
see what was in it," fluttering a bill delightedly. 
" Five dollars — the whole of five dollars ! Oh, that 
will buy food for you, my dear daddies, for a long 
time," she exclaimed, while a somewhat weary look 
crossed her face and was gone. " Now I won't hay? 
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to lie awake at night wondering where I can get 
money for food for you any more," and again her 
laughter rang out wildly. 

" But, dearie," said her father, " you have not told 
us who sent it yet. Come, sit down quietly, my child, 
and let us know.'' 

But Nell was off and had flitted to the other side 
of the room ere her father had finished. 

" Here is the letter, Josiah," said old Eben, reach- 
ing to the floor and picking up the letter which the 
girl had dropped. 

" Ah, Josiah," he commented, looking it over, " it 
seems a young woman has written the letter, some one 
who heard Nell sing that night and who talked with 
her." 

" Is it so, Eben ? And now I think of it, Mrs. Mc- 
Clusker spoke of a young lady who spoke to Nell 
that night and asked her many questions and where 
she lived." 

" It must be the very same ; and she signs herself 
' Iris Hind ' and says Nell will hear again from her 
before long; and she mentions our names and hopes 
that the money will bring some comfort to us. Good, 
kind heart that she is ! " exclaimed old Eben, the tears 
trickling down his cheeks ; " good kind heart to re- 
member us in our need. I was just wondering, Jo- 
siah, if your Lord was really going to let us starve. 
There wasn't much left in the larder after our meal 
this morning." 

" Your Lord also, Eben," said his venerable brother, 
gently. " They that trust in the Lord shall be as 
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Mount Zion which can not be removed.' The Lord 
is a hearer of prayer, bless His name." 

" But look — look ! " shrieked old Eben in great 
alarm. " Look — see what the daft girl is doing ! 
Run fast, Josiah — she's goin' to burn up the bill ! " 

The aged father was none too swift, and he seized 
his daughter's hand just as she was about putting a 
flame to the light piece of paper. 

" Oh, daughter, what causes you to do this ? " he 
cried, as he tremblingly held her hand and took the 
bill from it. 

The girl laughed loudly. 

"Why, father, don't you know it wouldn't burn? 
No, I'm a great lady, and I would just whisper to the 
flame and it would stop just like that," snapping her 
fingers. 

The aged father looked at his daughter and sighed 
painfully. He had entertained the hope that the mal- 
ady of her mind was being healed. Alas ! was this 
an evidence that all would yet be well ! Again he 
sighed and his shaking hand passed over his furrowed 
brow. 

" Now, father," said Nell, her mood suddenly 
changed, and throwing her arms about his neck she 
kissed him again and again. " You must be good 
and never, never look sad like that. You know I 
am your dear daughter yet, though I am a great lady 
and he — he is my husband." 

" Do you know, my child," said the father, anxious 
to change the subject, " do you know this is your 
birthday? I had hoped, dear one, to commemorate 
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it as in many days gone by, by some little token, but 
God knows best; it was not to be." 

But Nell did not heed. She was now dancing airily 
over the bare floor, her small feet keeping time to the 
tripping movement of her merry song. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The two old men still sat looking out upon the 
park. The excitement caused by Nell's attempt to 
burn the valued piece of money had died out, and as 
they heard her singing in her curtained corner, their 
fears for her were once more allayed. 

The voices of the children at play in the green 
park came up to their ears, and the busy sparrows 
joined their twittering sounds to the chorus. 

" What a blessed thing that park is to us," said the 
elder brother, Josiah, as he looked out. " Amid these 
noisy, dusty streets, how often it has delighted our 
hearts, Eben." 

" That's true, Josiah. Even though we're livin' 
here wi' the scum o' the earth an' where I never 
thought we'd be, I've taken a deal o' pleasure in that 
'ere park. Look at them sparrows now. It just does 
my heart good to watch 'em. They're a-dabblin' 
aroun' in that pool o' water, an' a-shakin' their feath- 
ers an' a-fluffin' an' a-duckin' their little heads an' 
bodies an' a-flyin' off an' comin' back ag'in an' a- 
twitterin' at a great rate. Why, I think there are 
most a score on 'em together. They seem to be so 
happy an' rejoicin' an' contented, an' somehow it does 
me good to look at 'em. There— I declare, they've 
all flown to onct on the limb o' that 'ere tree ; an' the 
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sun's a-shinin' most wonderful on 'em an' on them 
green leaves." 

" Yes, God's sunlight even comforts our old hearts. 
It's like His love, Eben, it covers the whole earth." 

" If I'd only thought more o' my little farm," said 
the little old man reflectively and regretfully, " an' 
been more carefu' an' savin' an' not let all I had run 
through my fingers, I'd hev felt more like talkin' about 
blessin's ; but it's m'ighty nat'ral, if things hev gone 
wrong wi' ye, to want to lay the blame at some other 
door." 

" That is true, Eben. All our faults and misdoings 
and neglects, which bring untold misery, are being 
laid by many to the All-loving Father." 

The aged man clasped his hands devoutly and whis- 
pered some words of prayer and praise. 

There was a pause and then the brother sa'id: 

" I reckon, Josiah, you take a heap o' comfort out 
o' sech things, but ye alius was different, ye know: 
ye alius took to learnin' an' religion more, an' ye went 
out in the world an' was a business man, but I stayed 
to hum an' run the farm." 

The little old man shifted uneasily in his seat and 
then continued with a s'igh : 

" An' ye see I run it into the ground. Oh, my 
blessin's ain't much, I reckon. Here we are old an' 
sick an' poverty-stricken an' livin' with the scum o' 
the earth, an' our poor dear gone wrong in her head. 
No, I don't see no cause for thankfulness; though 
you seem to find it, Josiah, who've had a heap more 
trouble, losin' all ye had an' be'in' 'most dead wi' yer 
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long sickness ; an' that blessed wife o' yours, ye had to 
Jose her too. Now me, I never had a wife to lose." 

At this last mentioned grief, there was a painful 
contraction of the withered hands of the aged Josiah, 
and the venerable head, crowned with flowing, white 
hair, bowed itself on them for an instant. 

" An' ye were lover an' lass to the very last, Josiah." 

" We were that, Eben. And yet, though I've al- 
ways missed her sorely, I've sometimes been thank- 
ful that my Jeanie went before all the trouble came." 

A dry sob came with the words, and then rallying, 
the aged man raised his head, with a look calm and 
resigned. 

" Do you think," said old Eben, after a pause of 
some minutes, during which he had been looking 
wistfully at the green park, " that my leg'll ever get 
supple enough so I can get over there under the trees ? 
An' you too, Josiah, do ye think we'll ever be able 
to sit out there on one o' them benches in the sunshine 
an' with the breeze a-blowin', an' things growin' 
about ; do ye think we ever will ? " 

The brother Josiah answered hopefully. He felt 
stronger than before, and he trusted that before long 
that with some assistance his brother and he might 
be able to go out and enjoy the beautiful spot. 

As they were still gazing at the place, all at once 
old Eben grasped his brother's sleeve with an intense 
grip. He seemed speechless for a moment, then, 
with a cry, he pointed a trembling finger at an object 
outside. 
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" Look— look— oh, it's her— it's Nell— oh, merciful 
heavens ! It's Nell wi' her wedding dress on ! " 

He gasped the words and still pointed a quivering 
finger to a slight young girl clad in white, who seemed 
to have fluttered into the green park like the birds 
about her. A long, filmy veil was over her and flow- 
ers scattered over her gown and wreathed in her 
flowing, brown hair. A motley crowd now suddenly 
gathered about. They drew nearer in curiosity, but, 
with an imperious wave of her little hand, she ordered 
them back. 

" I am a great lady ; you must not come near me ; 
stand aside ! " 

A howl of derisive laughter greeted her words, and 
the cry : " Crazy Nell ! Get on to the great lady ! " 
was shouted. 

A second later there was a dead silence, for at a 
window, overlooking the park, the face of an aged 
man, w'ith flowing, white beard, reached far out and 
a cry of agony came from him. 

" Oh, I beg you have mercy ! That is my child, my 
Nell, my little one! Do not scoff at her. The Lord 
has chastened me in that He has weakened her mind. 
Come back, Nell — come back ! Come back, my " 

The voice died into a wail, as in the hushed silence 
on those uplifted faces the old man saw a fear writ- 
ten, and he saw that his daughter, who for a moment 
had been hidden from his view by the crowd, had 
suddenly flown and with swift feet had already gone 
far into the street. 

" Never mind, mister," said one, a sturdy-looking 
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man, " the cops'll bring her back. Look out now, 
boys, don't one on ye try to run after her or I'll knock 
yer very head off wi' this 'ere stick." 

This threat intimidated a few, and they stood scowl- 
ing as his brawny arm brandished a thick stick fiercely 
about. 

" Hold on there, old man," he said reassuringly, as 
he looked up at the white, strained face at the window, 
" don't be afeared ; the cops'll bring her back all right ; 
they know her ; they've seen her afore an' they'll bring 
her back." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

" I can't understand that Christina at all, she acts 
so queerly, so very queerly, this morning," said the 
elder Miss Marples to her sister. 

" I was just about to speak of that myself. We can 
not mention our collation last night, or any of the gen- 
eral doings of the evening, or Mr. Augustus Brayn- 
ton's name, but she " 

" Yes, that is it, Ophelia, we can not do that but 
she begins a lot of the most mysterious and heathen- 
ish sort of gestures. I wonder if she is just right 
here," tapping her forefinger on her head. 

" We certainly have never noticed anything wrong 
before," said her sister, " but," shaking her head 
ominously, " she may be subject to spells. When I 
told her to put away the silver this morning, I thought 
she was seized with a fit, and she began to examine 
them and mutter over them, and I positively believe 
she bit them with her teeth. Oh, there is certainly 
something wrong here," her forefinger in turn tapping 
her temples. " But look, what is that coming up the 
walk to the house? I declare if it is not a woman 
with an organ." 

The Misses Marples moved hastily though rather 
stiffly to the window and took a position behind the 
curtain. 
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" \\'hat a big, old person she is," said Alias Gar- 
denia, as the woman came nearer and soon advanced 
and placed her organ in position before the door. For 
a second the large, massive-looking female viewed the 
house, then turning to her instrument began playing 
the notes of a solemn psalm. 

" A real psalm tune," exclaimed j\Iiss Ophelia with 
viplifted hands. " She must be religious." 

" Yes, who knows but she is a descendant of the 
Huguenots. I knew she was French the moment I 
looked at her." 

'■ Yes, indeed," acquiesced Aliss Ophelia, " one can 
see that she is a born French woman. However, that 
poverty that drove her to leave her beautiful sunny 
France did not diminish her zeal for the faith of her 
fathers, as her music shows. Poverty and religion ! 
How beautiful, how — how romantic ! " 

" Most truly so. But let us go out and speak an 
encouraging word to her ; it may be, too, that she will 
sing for us with her beautiful French accent." 

This intention was carried out, and one of the ladies, 
as the door was opened, said : 

" We have come out to give you a word of encour- 
agement as well as a few pence. We have been 
pleased, my good French woman, to see that the faith 
which we suppose " 

Her speech was broken off by an irate voice ex- 
claiming : 

" French is it yees be afther callin' me? Be jabers ! 
I'm a dacent woman tryin' to earn a honest livin', an' 
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sech a insult an' sech a name I niver had in me hull 
life afore." 

The ladies, who had at first started back as if in 
affright, now hastened to remove the mistaken im- 
pression made on the indignant woman. 

" Very well," said the woman, somewhat mollified 
by their words, " if that is so, I'll hold ye no grudge. 
But spakin' o' ancistry, I'll let ye know that me hus- 
band is Barney McClusker, a hod-carrier by perfes- 
sion, an' whin he tuk sick — an' oh, he was that sick! 
an' he's not on the mend yet — an' I could get not a 
bit o' washin', I rented the Eyetalian's organ on the 
top floo-er, seein' as how he was dead, an' now I am 
goin' about a-tryin' to make a livin'." 

" And she seems honest enough," said Miss Gar- 
denia, " in spite of her brogue ; and also industrious, 
does she not, Ophelia ? " 

" She certainly does ; an honest, hard-working 
woman she seems to be, and I wish. Gardenia, that 
our niece might get a view of her, it " 

" I was thinking that myself ; it might give her an 
idea of poverty ; she seems to set so little value on 
wealth ; somehow she does not seem to look at life at 
all as you and I do, Ophelia. That is another psalm 
the woman is playing now, it makes one feel quite 
serene, does it not? I am glad our household is 
pretty well represented. There is Christina around 
the corner, and even that little vagabond of a boy is 
listening, with his big eyes shining; I hope it may have 
some civilizing influence on him, though that seems 
past hope," 
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" Hef He is entirely past hope." 

" Yes, it would seem so. As for our niece, I see 
she does not appear. She is probably writing an ac- 
ceptance to that great honor that last evening was 
offered her. ' It is not a light thing to accept the re- 
sponsibility of being a member of an old and dis- 
tinguished family ' — were not these his exact words 
last night ? " 

" They were the exact words. Christina, in spite 
of our fears that she might be discovered, watched 
that keyhole and nothing escaped her, and she heard 
these identical words — in fact, did we not hear them 
with our own ears? Oh, certainly, there will be a 
great wedding, sister 1 I think we will have to do 
something about getting our new lavender silks. — 
But the woman has stopped playing. — My good wo- 
man, were you ever in this village before ? " 

" I niver was, upon me word," said the one 
addressed, " an' it's as green an' blossomin' a country 
as ever I seed in me life, an' what wid the fine day, 
it did me heart good to see it. An', mum, if it hadn't 
been that I come out here on a special errand along 
wid me own business, I would have given most any- 
thing if a swate yoimg friend o' mine could have been 
along to get the fresh air this day. An' what put it 
more in me mind was seein' a purty girl, as purty as I 
most ever set eyes on, a-skimmin' down the road on 
her boycycle. And she was so like," she added to 
herself, " her who spoke to Nell the night she was out 
singing." 

" On her bicycle ! Goodness gracious ! Ophelia, 

9 
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that must have been our niece ! Did she have a brown 
suit on? " demanded Miss Gardenia. 

" Ye're right; it was just that same; an' the purty 
red sheeks o' her; an' the two eyes o' her was jest 
Hke posies. But what made it all the purtier to me 
was the young man wid her '' 

" A young man with her ! Why, Ophelia, of course 
it was — Augustus." 

" Indade it was a young man as it did me heart good 
to see, he was that handsome." 

" Of course ! " ejaculated the elder Miss Marples, 
with a triumphant smile and nod at her sister. 

" I did not know that he rode a bicycle," said her 
sister. 

" He has learned for the occasion," whispered Miss 
Gardenia, with difficulty restraining her hysterical 
delight. " She has by this time accepted his proposal 
and everything is now settled — and oh, such a wealthy 
and honored family — oh-h ! " 

" Shure an' he was a broth of a boy," went on Mrs. 
McClusker. " I'm always for tellin' a fine young man 
when I see him, an' wid those blue eyes o' his, an' that 
yellow hair " 

" Yellow hair ! Woman alive, your eyes deceived 
you — his hair is black, black as coal." 

" Niver a bit, mum ; an' I know me eyes haven't got 
blind yet, me darlints. His hair was yellow as a 
bit o' gold." 

" Oh, gracious ! gracious ! " exclaimed both the 
ladies. " That— that is— Roland Perth 1 " 

" Ophelia," exclaimed the elder lady, " I feel as if 
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I should faint away. It is all clear to my mind ! He 
has ridden up from New York on one of those hor- 
rible bicycles and made an appointment to meet her — 
and it is not the first time," she half shrieked. 

" No, no ! " said Miss Ophelia hysterically. " Not 
the first time. She has been going out every day for 
nearly a week. Oh, the artful minx! And, oh, to 
think we supposed it was that high-born gentleman 
Mr. Augustus Braynton ! " 

" Mr. Augustus Braynton, is it ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
McClusker, with clenched hands. " Is it him that 
yere afther callin' a highborn gintleman? His very 
name makes me blood boil. Ah, wurra! wurral an' 
the swate young bit of a girl whose life he ruined." 

But the ladies had turned aside and were busily 
talking over the subject that agitated them. 

" I think after all that she may have written him a 
letter of acceptance," said Miss Gardenia after some 
conversation. " This affair with that young man 
Perth may be only secondary. I really think she has 
sent Mr. Braynton a note of acceptance this morn- 
ing." 

" I really think she must have," agreed her sister. 
" She certainly could not refuse such a brilliant 
prospect. And I think," she added, as they were 
about entering the house, " that it would be well to 
see about our lavender silks. We can go out and get 
some samples this morning." 

" Ah, the divil that he is," muttered Mrs. McClusker 
to herself as she went down the path with her organ. 
" An' the harm that he's done in that blissed fam'ly. 
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If I had but me two hands on him for a minute, I'd 
die contint." 

With these words, the woman, with a face like a 
sculptured Nemesis, trundled her small organ into the 
main street of the village. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

While these events were taking place, Iris and her 
lover were speeding over the country road. The day 
was fine, clear and brilliant. From the cold and 
chilly spring had suddenly sprung, like Minerva full- 
armed and panoplied from the forehead of Jove, a 
Summer in full perfection and splendor. 

The radiant blue sky shone fervidly, the canopies 
of green boughs were thick and full, the swollen 
mountain stream rushed gayly over the pebbles and 
stones. 

Roland Perth was elated and joyous. 

" And you have given him his final answer," he ex- 
claimed, his tones leaping out his gladness.- 

" Yes," replied Iris, " I sent him his answer this 
morning. How glad I am it is all over now. And 
yet I dread him, Roland. There was a look on his 
face last night that made me shudder, it was so 
strange and satanic." 

" Not a pleasant-looking person, certainly," said 
Roland, half inclined to mirth at this description of his 
rival. " However, I no longer dread him as I confess 
I have. His wealth and Mr. Marples' decided pre- 
dilection for him was to be feared. Not that I ever 
doubted your love, Iris," he added fervently. 

" Nor need you, Roland. No other love could I 
ever have." 
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Then after a pause she continued : 

" I fear my father's displeasure when he knows what 
I have done ; but it can not change me." 

" As you know," the young man's brow sHghtly 
ruffling as he spoke, " I have endeavored to obtain an 
interview with him, but as yet without success. The 
afifection he once manifested for me, I hoped would 
now stand me in good stead, and I am eagerly watch- 
ing my opportunity to meet him." 

" I fear," murmured Iris in low tones, as if loth 
to divulge a truth which would give pain, " that 
father will not grant you this interview, nor even 
answer the letter you wrote. His mind seems fixed 
on my not marrying you." 

Roland looked grave. The situation was more 
alarming than he had supposed. True, Mr. Marples 
had not even answered his letter. What if he, in his 
desire to have Iris marry this wealthy suitor, should, 
despite her refusal, still insist upon it? 

" Do not look so grave, Roland," said Iris, seeing 
his troubled look, and lifting her radiant eyes to his. 
" \Miy apprehend evil in the future ? Let us hope. 
While we have each other, what have we to fear ? " 

It was true. Her priceless love was his. He was 
now near her. Hour upon hour might be his in her 
sweet society. AVhy, then, should he be cast down? 

" Not until I have seen your father, Iris, and ob- 
tained his consent to our union can I be wholly at 
ease. And yet, while I am by your side, I would fain 
forget all else and bask in the sunshine of your pres- 
ence." 
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Her cheeks glowed and her face was suffused with 
happiness. His presence had caused her to banish 
all fears. 

They were now seated under a wide-spreading tree. 
Sweet-smelling brier bushes grew about, and tall, 
slender stalks of green crowned with nodding wild 
flowers were on either side. Over the gray stone wall, 
a farmer in the field diligently turned the fresh-smell- 
ing earth. A bluebird warbled in the bushes. 

What a day to live and love 1 

In the joy of the present, the ill-omen of the future 
flew away like mists before the sun. What themes 
of happy affection to discuss, what joy of a united 
future to dwell upon ! 

How the moments flew, and were gone all too 
quickly ! And at last the warning sun mounting high 
in the heavens, reminded the lovers of other scenes 
and of a speedy return to them. And together, with 
hearts beating time to the merry rhythm of their 
wheels, they moved swiftly back toward the town. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

" I WAS very sorry for you this morning, Bowsie," 
said Nicky, going into the stable where he was chained, 
" 'cause you will never know what you missed. The 
organ-grinder was here an' played just bea-yu-tiful ! " 

Lowering his voice, he continued : 

" It was just a little while ago, and I was coming 
to get you, but the aunts never went away for one 
single minute." 

Bowser wagged his tail appreciatively; then with a 
great yawn and stretching of his paws, intimated that 
that good office might still be performed. 

" I'm going to unchain you just as quick as ever I 
can," said Nicky, his little fingers beginning to tug at 
the fastening. " Though you can't hear the music — • 
and the woman, oh, she was just bea-yu-tiful too, and 
had a shawl tied over her head." 

The chain was now unloosed and the dog bounded 
and frisked and shook his shaggy sides in delight. 

" I knew you would be glad," said Nicky. " And 
now wie can go for a walk, 'cause the aunts has gone, 
an' maybe they'll be gone two or ten hours ; 'cause I 
heard them say they was goin' to get samples of lav- 
ender silk for the wedding." 

At this point, for some unexplained reason, Nicky 
suddenly doubled himself in a fit of laughter. Then 
he continued : 
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" I don't know 'zackly all about it, Bowsie, but it 
seems all sort o' mixed up and somehow it makes me 
laugh. And that big, black man, he stares at me 
this way." Nicky glared at Bowser in such a way 
that the animal's tail drooped and he looked rather 
askance at his fierce-looking little companion. " Yes, 
that's the way he stares at me, and I don't yike him. 
But Roland I yike ; he is my friend. For a dog I 
yike you best, but for a man I yike Roland." 

Nicky paused thoughtfully, then added : 

" And I think he can help me take care of mamma's 
dear girl better than any one I knows." 

There was another pause before the child resumed : 

" You see my mamma has gone away, a good long 
while ago. I told you about it 'fore. She went away 
off to Heaven, and 'fore she went, she told me when I 
growed up I must take care of her dear girl. And 
I've got to do it, you see, Bowsie." 

Bowser gave a discriminating glance at the propor- 
tions of the diminutive person at his side, as if wonder- 
ing what satire there was underlying his sage remark. 

" I'se not so very big," replied the midget, discern- 
ing his friend's look, "but I's getting bigger every 
day. You see my own papa — not this one that calls 
me Nich-o-las and most makes me jump — ^but my own 
papa, what I don't 'member, 'cause he went away to 
Heaven 'fore my mamma did " 

The child paused and wrinkled his brow as if the 
mystery of his little life was confusing. 

" Oh, dear," he interjected, " I wish they hadn't 
been in such a hurry, and I don't know why they didn't 
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take me wis them ! Well, Bowsie," returning to his 
theme, " my own papa was a great, big man, and they 
says he was as little as me once and that I will grow 
big like him some day. Oh," warming with his sub- 
ject, " he was a great big man ! He was a soldier, and 
fighted and killed peoples ! He was Col'nel Hind and 
fighted in the Civil War. Why they calls it civil I 
don't know, 'cause they must has been mad when they 
fighted." 

Nicky lowered his voice, and appealing to his friend, 
who wa,lked sedately at his side: 

" Don't you think I ought to has been mad the night 
those slippers was whackin' me. That was the time 
I wanted to be a fighter and kill peoples like my papa. 
Oh, those old slippers — ev'ry time I sees them walking 
'round the house, then I thinks 'bout that night and I 
wants to be a fighter like my pap..." 

Bowser shook his long, shaggy hair, till it seemed 
as though a breeze had blown through it as well as 
a sympathetic thrill on this fighting question. 

" If it hadn't been," continued Nicky reflectiveh'. 
"for those big potets in my seal-skin coat — Bowsie, 
they sticked out tre-men-jous with all the teeth in 
them " 

There was a. pause at this instant as Nicky again 
doubled himself in a sudden fit of glee. Then he ex- 
plained to his friend in his childish speech that the 
escapade of the teeth's removal as well as the pur- 
loining of the edibles afterward assumed more ludic- 
rous proportions at this later day ; albeit the subse- 
quent aftermath in the applying of the slipper had 
failed in a like particular. 
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" But I can't have no more big potets," said Nicky 
regretfully, " the aunts says they're too 'spicious. 
You see, Bowsie," with an air of resignation, " I is a 
very bad boy; the aunts say I's drefful. They say 
worse than that, but I can't never 'member those big, 
long names. And they never keep their door open 
any more early in the morning like they used to did. 
And when I wanted to get some peppermint onct and 
banged at the door, they screamed ' Bu'glars,' and then 
I runned." 

Nicky was again hilarious at this reminisence. 
Then a distant faint sound as of music brought his 
mind back to the present. 

" That organ-grinding music this morning was bea- 
yu-tiful ; it was something like Sunday school too, and 
I didn't feel a bit like dancing as I used in Min'apolis 
when they played. But," with a little sigh, " I never 
feel like dancing any more, never since I comed here. 
Oh dear, ' things is so changed,' that's what the aunts 
says, and I thinks so too; and peoples is so growed 
up, 'specially the aunts, and there is no little boys to 
play with next door, like there was in Min'apolis, 
and " 

At this moment a distant sound came to the child's 
ears which caused him to pause wide-eyed. Then a 
shrill scream came from him and the cry : 

" It's down the street — the organ-grinder's down the 
street, Bowsie ! " 

And the same instant, the dog at his heels, the child 
flew in the direction of the sound. 

" I 'clare, I know'd it was her," as, a few minutes 
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later, the child, panting and eager-eyed, found the 
object of his search. " Oh, Bowsie," he said, looking 
at the large woman who was grinding out a psalm 
tune vigorously, " isn't she bea-yu-tiful, and the 
music " An ejaculation indicative of supreme de- 
light finished the child's sentence as he proceeded to 
listen. 

Quite a number had gathered in the quiet village 
street and the large, white-haired organ-grinder was 
now the center of interest. 

The woman wore her laurels meekly, playing indus- 
triously, but not as if the acquisition of coins was her 
sole aim, as her keen eye was fixed intently on a large 
mansion situated on an eminence at some distance. 

" She seems to be quite taken with the Braynton 
residence," remarked one bystander to another, " you 
see how she's looking at it, and I heard her inquiring 
about it afore." 

About this time Augustus Braynton, after the con- 
versation with his mother, was on his way down the 
broad, grassy avenue to the street leading to the sta- 
tion. With head erect and haughty bearing he moved 
on. As his quick and cautious eye caught sight of 
the woman with the organ, standing in his path, the 
sneer which lurked in his curling lip became visible. 

With the air of a suppliant, the organ-grinder ad- 
vanced toward him. The withering sneer on his face 
deepened, and quickly and with a deft movement the 
cigar came from his lips and was tossed into her face. 

The flame and ashes flew into her eyes, and at the 
same moment the white heat of passion into her face. 
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" Ye black baste of a villain ! " was her cry, and the 
next instant, with all the force of her brawny arm, she 
had seized him like a vise, and with her disengaged, 
clenched hand rained strokes upon his head and 
shoulders like hail. 

The man had given a yell, and now, livid with 
rage, struggled to free himself, while he uttered 
frightful oaths. But it was only when the woman's 
strength had given out that she paused for breath. 
Then she flung him from her. 

" Go — begone 1 Get out of me sight or I'll be at ye 
again." 

His assailant's menacing look, her uplifted arm, and 
eyes that shot fire added force to this threat, and 
caused the young man without further ado to beat a 
hasty retreat. When he had placed some distance be- 
tween himself and the woman, his passion at once 
grew uncontrollable. 

" Bring a policeman," he roared in husky, smothered 
tones. " A policeman, I say ; bring him at once. I'll 
put that hag where she'll come to her senses." 

The whole action had consumed but a few seconds 
of time, and the bystanders, as if still suffering from 
an electric shock, stood in an apparently dazed condi- 
tion. At last one, after an effort, mustered courage 
to say: 

" A policeman, did you say, boss ? I hain't seen 
such a thing around these 'ere diggin's in my time, 
an' I've been here goin' on to three years." 

A young man, ruddy-tinted and clear-eyed, with an 
erect, supple frame, who, in company with a beautiful 
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girl, had ridden up on his bicycle and had been wit- 
ness of the scene, now remarked to his companion : 

" If discretion were ' the better part of valor,' I 
would advise him to leave, for I see the danger mark- 
still in that Amazon's eye." 

" But, oh, Roland, it has all really been so dreadful. 
And I am so surprised at that big woman, who, I 
thought, had such a kind face. I am almost sure that 
she is the very same person that I saw in the city, 
taking charge of that beautiful girl of whom I have 
told you, who sang with such wonderful sweetness on 
the street, but who I believe was out of her mind. 
Poor girl ! I often think of her. But listen, the woman 
is talking, she may explain something." 

"A pohceman, did ye say?" Mrs. McClusker was 
exclaiming as she proceeded to take some steps to- 
ward the now retreating young man, " an' divil a 
bit would a policeman do wid me ! I'd make mince- 
meat o' him as well as yerself , ye hound ! Arrah ! " 
she cried, with a threatening movement of her fist, 
" if I could but get at ye again I'd finish ye up." 

Then a torrent of pent-up wrath seemed to leap out 
as she uttered with lightning-like rapidity : 

" I've found ye out, ye villain, where ye're hidin' ; 
an' it's you should be rotting in jail this minit wid 
the black heart in ye bein' eaten out wid the rats an' 
every other varmint, an' yer bones bein' gnawed out o' 
ye wid that same, for all yees done to that poor girl 
down there in the city that was as swate as an angel 
till ye got hold o' her — an' — an' made a wreck o' 
her." There was suddenly something like a wail in 
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the woman's voice, her big hand dashed something Hke 
tears from her eyes, and then, rage again ascendant, 
she cried : 

"Yes, a wreck you made o' her — an' you a-goin' wid 
yer head held so high. Begorra, I'll make yer head 
come down out o' that ! " 

The retreating young man now vanished, around a 
bend in the road, and Mrs. McClusker, with a last 
shake of her clenched hand in his direction, returned 
to her position at her organ. 

At the same moment, two ladies with sharp features 
and short curls in a state of great agitation, emerged 
from their place of concealment behind the angle of a 
building, and, with many looks in every direction, 
darted up the street toward their home. Their agi- 
tated words confirmed what their appearance indicated. 
But it was evident from remarks made that although in 
some perplexity as to why the young man had been 
subjected to this disgrace, that the sympathies of each 
were entirely with him ; and they unhesitatingly de- 
nounced the base assault that had been perpetrated 
upon him by the woman, who must be mad or worse. 
Likewise they avowed that at this crucial test of his 
manliness, his bearing had been altogether in keeping 
with his high birth and undoubted nobility of charac- 
ter, and that his decided chivalry for women had been 
manifested in that he did not turn upon his mad, low 
assailant and rend her in pieces. 

Also the gossip that they had overheard about his 
having felt in his hip pocket for a pistol, they knew 
could have no grain of truth in it. Nor could the 
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outrageous aspersions which the woman had made on 
his character ; and of course the whole story which she 
had told was unwarranted and trumped-up falsehoods 
and entirely unworthy even a moment's notice. 

Having thus settled these questions to their satis- 
faction, the ladies more composedly continued their 
walk, till of a sudden one began to cjuicken her steps. 
This caused the other to inc^uire with some surprise : 

" Why do you walk off so quickly, Gardenia? " 

" I have a reason," said that lady, compressing her 
lips tightly. " Did you not see that boy there with the 
dog? An act of heinous, unjustifiable disobedience 
and one which must have an equal punishment ! The 
slipper will have to be used again, Ophelia." 

" Certainly, Gardenia, and he deserves it well. I 
saw him, yes, I saw him ; and I declare if those big 
eyes of his did not positively blaze; I thought at one 
time he was going to spring out and take part with 
the woman." 

Then suddenly changing the subject, she said with 
solemn significance : 

" But there was something else there also that took 
up my attention. Oh, you surely saw her — her — our 
niece — on that scandalous bicycle, and, oh, too, with 
that common, low-born young man ! I was so shocked 
and overcome at the sight that I almost took leave 
of my senses. But, oh, gracious ! if that is not them 
now coming toward us, around the corner ! " 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

It was toward evening of the same day. The 
balmy breeze from the sou,th blew soft and refreshing, 
and Mr. Marples, returning from his day'3 duties, 
dropped into a chair on the porch to enjoy its coolness. 
Job was engaged in digging about some shrubbery 
which grew around the porch. Mr. Marples' gaze 
rested on him, and seeing his pallid, cadaverous counte- 
nance, remarked with some irony : 

" Oh ho ! you're a fine-looking man, aren't you ? " 

Job raised his sunken eyes, then quickly lowered 
them as he languidly replied : 

" I hain't feelin' in first-rate condition this evenin', 
thankee sir." 

"No, no; of course not. Post-jag miseries, eh? 
Ah, you drunkards — who can't leave the bottle alone 
when you have had enough— what miserable idiots 
you are ! See myself, for instance. I've drunk liquor 
all my life, but no one ever saw me the worse for it — 
never. It would be impossible for me to make such 
a fool of myself." 

Job worked away for a minute and then said in a 
shamefaced way: 

" I'm not given to drink meself, sir. It's a very 
disgraceful habit, just as you say, sir ; an' I was goin' 
10 
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to remark, I never drank a drop in me life — except in 
the case o' necessity, sir, an' when there's a quahn 
comin' over the pit o' me stomach, or when " 

Mr. Marples interrupted him with an expression of 
disgust. 

" You drunkards are all alike, you all swear you 
never drink, when you are objects of ridicule on ac- 
count of your beastly habit. A man like me," with 
a clap on his broad chest, " who can take it with dis- 
cretion and never go beyond a certain bound, has a 
positive contempt for such as you. Abusus non tollit 
usiun." 

Job after a minute raised his shovel and looked at it 
contemplatively ; then, as if taking it into his confi- 
dence, remarked : 

" I'm ponderin' over the question o' drink this min- 
ute ; for there's a heap o' talk about it from them who 
make a study o' the Good Book itself. One exegetist, 
for instance, says it's not for a body to touch it at all, 
while' another one jest as skilled in interpretation says, 
' Go on in moderation it's not a-goin' to do ye no harm.' 
Now the first I agree with, 'cause to my mind he 
knows the failin' o' the generations o' mankind. For 
ye see," pointing his forefinger with emphasis, 
"' when one begins to dabble wi' the cursed stuff, he's 
got himself mebbe in a heap o' trouble, for what 
wouldn't be worth mentionin' for one man, vrould 
make another make a ass o' himsel'. So to my mind," 
laying down his shovel with decision and standing 
bolt upright for a minute, " the only safety is in total 
asbtainin', that's the true an' only way, niver to touch 
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a drop. Though," beginning to pursue his work again, 
" to my understandin' there are times o' need when 
it won't do to be neglectin' it aUogether." 

Dinner had been announced, and Mr. Marples 
seated himself with the family, with the exception of 
Iris, who had pleaded to be excused. During a great 
part of the meal, he seemed to be absorbed in thought, 
and not even the subject of the assault upon Mr. 
Braynton, which was the topic of conversation, seemed 
of sufficient power to arouse him to active interest. 

The ladies entered into a detailed account of this 
attack, describing the barbarous and inhuman treat- 
ment to which this scion of a noble family had been 
subjected by a person who was mad ; as well as the 
bravery and chivalry of the distinguished young man 
who had so mastered himself that he had not as much 
as laid his hands roughly upon her in self-defense. 

" Such men are our heroes ! " exclaimed Miss Gar- 
denia in accents of admiration. 

" You are correct, Gardenia," affirmed her sister. 
" He indeed showed himself to be a hero ! Ah, to 
think that we should have had to be witnesses of the 
outrage done him. You see, Adam, it happened in 
this way; we had been to the store to get some — 
some samples for — for — " Miss Ophelia hesitated and 
blushed. 

" Never mind, Ophelia, about telling for what," re- 
marked the elder Miss Marples in a prudent under- 
tone. " We are not called upon to tell all we know. 
As it is, we can never tell positively that we shall 
ever want the silk," she added with significance, " such 
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strange things are happening every day ; presumably 
is the word we were educated to use with regard to 
the male sex, and that it would be well to adhere to — 
at least for the present." 

" You are right, perfectly right," rejoined her sis- 
ter. Then resuming her narration aloud : " You see, 
Adam, we were walking along Syner street when we 
saw a number of people collected on the block be- 
yond. We knew something had occurred, for who 
ever saw a crowd in Syner street, or indeed in Hor- 
brook itself? So we walked rather briskly toward it, 
though afraid, too, of our very lives " 

" Yes, of our very lives, that is what we were 
afraid of," continued the elder Miss Marples in agi- 
tated tones. " And as we got near to the crowd, we 
darted behind that angle in Jarvey's harness shop and 
— and from there had a fine view of the whole thing. 
Oh ! what a sight met our distracted gaze ! That fine- 
looking, handsome, noble young man being hauled 
about and hit and mangled just like a terrier with a 
rat — he really was in a dreadful plight. By the way, 
I did not mean a terrier with a rat, as much as a rat 
with a terrier, and his hat was off — of course I mean 
the young man's hat, and I mean — oh, what do I 
mean ? " growing confused in her attempts at elucida- 
tion. 

" An his coat was bu'sted an' his hair a-flyin'," 
piped in a childish treble, enthusiastically. 

A scathing look was directed at the speaker by the 
ladies. 

" Children should be seen and not heard," the elder 
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one remarked ; then in a low voice added, " Have you 
forgotten your punishment so soon ? " 

This admirable opportunity for discipline was not to 
be lost and Miss Ophelia with some emphasis com- 
mented : 

" The boy's grammar, Adam, is in the most deplor- 
able condition ; indeed, his whole language requires im- 
mediate and summary correction." 

" More than his language, I should say," interpo- 
lated the elder lady, with a spark from her eye. 

" Why, Adam," continued Miss Ophelia, " we were 
obliged when we were children " 

" Was you ever childrens ? " broke in the child with 
widening eyes. 

" Of course we were," said Miss Gardenia, with a 
somewhat suspicious look directed at the little, won- 
dering face. 

" Was it more'n a t'ousand years ago ? Was you 
girls when you was childrens ? " was asked in rapid 
succession. 

" Certainly we were girls, or, I should say more 
correctly — young ladies," returned Miss Gardenia with 
an accession of dignity. " But, Ophelia, you may now 
in your turn take up the graphic accoimt we were giv- 
ing of that horrible and inhuman attack upon that 
wealthy and distinguished young man, Mr. Augustus 
Braynton, by an escaped lunatic." 

Miss Ophelia endeavored to carry out to the letter 
this suggestion, although laboring under the disad- 
vantage that at the most thrilling and heart-rending 
points of discussion, and where the sisters were almost * 
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affected to tears, the child would break out into un- 
controllable fits of glee. These demonstrations had to 
be effectually stopped, causing considerable confusion 
and destroying to a degree the effect of the rounded 
periods describing these thrilling scenes. 

At last Mr. Marples himself was obliged to set his 
seal of displeasure upon these appearances of levity, 
and in a loud, stern tone which well-nigh brought 
Nicky at once to his feet, said : 

" Nicholas — leave the table immediately. This 
chuckling and giggling we have had an excess of and 
you can retire." 

At last the detailed account was ended and Mr. 
Marples, more confused than enlightened as to the 
real state of things, remarked as he arose from the 
table : 

" A man with a position and a family such as he 
has shouldn't be caught in such a scrape. However, 
I suppose he has to ' sow his wild oats ' like some of 
the rest, and no particular harm done either." 

" You are right, brother," said the elder sister, " al- 
though I have no doubt that there are many who will 
gossip about this affair, and bring up all sorts of hid- 
eous stories, and perhaps even besmirch the character 
of this estimable and aristocratic gentleman, but," 
laying her hand impressively on his arm, " a young 
man belonging to a family of such wealth and position 
can stand all that and it will not hurt him in the least, 
is not that so? Oh, oh! he and his family have such 
riches and influence, and when they are allied to ours, 
Adam — you, with your brains and education, and we, 
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Ophelia and I, with our finish and culture — what a 
combination there will be." 

Mr. Marples had lost part of these remarks, for 
he now stood apparently absorbed with brow heavy 
and troubled. " The stake was a big one — and if I 
should lose ? " he muttered to himself. 

His sister thought she caught his words and said: 

" You are not bothering your head about that mar- 
riage? I think there is no doubt but Iris intends to 
marry him, in spite of her actions." 

Mr. Marples gave a start. 

"Marriage, did you say? Oh, yes, certainly; that 
has to occur; it is more important than ever; I rely 
on her marrying Braynton. But," with a dark look 
and as if his mind were suddenly projected into an- 
other time and place, " if that last operation 
should " his words had gradually grown more in- 
distinct and a heavier look was on his face as he 
slowly left the room. 

Miss Gardenia now moved a few steps in the same 
direction, and in doing so almost blindly ran against 
Christina, who stood in the background. 

" For pity's sake ! " exclaimed the lady as she came 
upon her thus unexpectedly. " What curious panto- 
mime are you enacting? One would think by the 
strange gestures you are making that you were en- 
gaged in some piece of witchcraft. Are you taking 
leave of your senses ? " 

The woman started as if suddenly made aware of 
present surroundings. 

" Nein," she answered, returning to her accustomed 
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stolid and dejected manner. " I not go insane with 
madness. Nein, nein ! that is unpossible when I live 
by so many good peoples." Then as she went to the 
duty assigned her, she continued to mutter, " Ach ! but 
now I know no more about other peoples. I know no 
more anyhow. I see somethings by my eyes with that 
keyhole. I know no more what it means by that fine 
gentleman, but it look very queer like unpossible ! I be 
no tattle-taler, but I say by myself, What is it anyhow ? 
Vas ist das? Es ist uns:laublich! " 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

It is midnight. A silence is over the city. Even in 
the great congested districts, where the sound of an 
almost constant tread is heard, there is a kill. The 
small, ramshackle shops are closed and squalid misery 
hides its head in the dim light of the streets. 

In one of these murky streets at one of the window^s 
of the large building, now a tenement-house, an aged 
face, worn and lined, peers out into the darkness, the 
tremulous lips muttering ever the prayer : 

" My daughter — my daughter — oh, God, my daugh- 
ter, my poor Nell. Will she never return? Oh, my 
Nell, my little one — where are you in the night ? Oh, 
come back, come back, my child ! " 

The words and the prayer have gone on for hours 
and still the strained, anxious face, with an expres- 
sion of intense listening, and with dim eyes distended, 
watches on. 

Behind him in the corner sits the little, old brother 
who, worn out with his vigil, and doubled up on a 
chair with his feet propped upon another, is fast 
asleep. 

And now, stumbling up the stair, comes Mrs. Mc- 
Clusker, footsore and weary, and muttering to her- 
self. 

"Indade an' I've had a good day of it!" she 
chuckled. " My mind's at aise now, since I gave him 
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that drubbin' ! Faith it did me good to give him that 
walloppin' an' it was worth me while, an' I'll not re- 
gret it to me dyin' day, in spite o' all the achin' in 
me bones that I'm feelin' this minute. An' I did well 
outside o' that, for didn't the folks give me the cop- 
pers an' the nickels too, when they seed I had a 
grievance what I had settled." 

" Ah, an' shure," she said to herself, when she had 
reached the top of the stair, " I must look in for a 
minute on the darlint an' see if she's all right an' hasn't 
missed an ould body like me too much to-day. 
Though not a word about me givin' him the b'atin'; 
sure, she's that set on him, it would be the death o' 
her. I'll just rap at the doo-er. an' inquire if every- 
thing is all right." 

With these words, Mrs. McClusker knocked on her 
neighbor's door, at the same time calling out that it 
was herself returned and would they just answer and 
let her know of their welfare. 

In reply some tremulous words were heard bidding 
her enter. 

This the neighbor hastily did as an exclamation of 
surprise came from her lips. 

"An' ye're both up at this time o' night? What 
does it mane? I was just a-goin' to have a word wid 
the darlint to see if she's thrivin'." 

Of a sudden a look of fear came on her face, as she 
observed more closely the father's agitated counten- 
ance, and she exclaimed in alarm : 

" But what's the matter — is there anything the mat- 
ter wid the child? Where is the darlint? " 
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"Ah, Mrs. McClusker, I've been looking for her 
this many an hour," was the father's answer, coming 
in short gasps, " but she does not come. Where — 
where can my child be ? " 

" Yes," said old Eben, who had started trembling 
from his fitful sleep, " where can the child be ? She 
went away, Mrs. McClusker, before the middle of the 
day ; she ran off dressed in white, wi' the long veil on 
her head an' flowers on her. Ah, the poor child, 
where is she ? " 

" If I could only walk. If I could only have 
strength to go out and search for her," moaned the 
aged parent. 

Mrs. McClusker, with arms held aloft, had stood, 
during these disclosures, as one turned to stone. Then 
of a sudden there came an exclamation as from a sharp 
pain, and rushing forward she clutched the father's 
arm. 

" She was dressed in white, did ye say? Oh, there's 
a thing comes to me mind that's like to drive me dis- 
tracted, for when I was riding along in Andy Binn's 
cart, out in the country, mind ye, there was a figure 
flew past us, an' I almost took it for a sperit. It was 
'most dark, but I seed the girl had somethin' white on 
under a long black cloak; an' as there is a heaven, I 
thought to meself when I saw the light, bit crather 
wi' a step like a deer, I thought how like it was to 
hers. Oh, wurra ! wurra ! an' what if it was ! " 

The woman gave a great cry and again raised her 
arms aloft in distress. 

" But," she said, with a quick turn about, " I can't 
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stay here a-cryin' when I might be doin' somethin'. 
I'll go out now onto the street, an' I'll do me best 
if she's above ground to get track o' her." 

Followed by the old men's murmured blessings and 
prayers, and with tears streaming down her face, the 
woman departed. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Out on the dingy street, a woman blear-eyed and 
hard-faced stood with her back against the wall of the 
tenement-house. A number of skirts, of various 
lengfths and colors and many patches, surrounded her 
bulky figure, and across her broad breast was folded 
a ragged shawl. 

" Meg Giles is a powerfu' long time in cornin'," she 
said in soliloquy, as in the gaslight she scanned the 
faces of the occasional passers, " a powerfu' long time ! 
Here hev I been a-waitin' this hour or more all on 
account o' the key that from some mishap o' mine 
she kep' when we locked the door in the mornin'." 

" Ah, but here comes Mrs. McClusker out o' the 
house, mebbe she'll be able to help me out o' me 
trouble. Good evenin', Mrs. McClusker, or is it 
mornin' by this time? I'm thinkin' ye are out late 
for ye. How's yer old man now? Ha, doin' well, 
is he? An' yer in luck to be able to keep yer man 
so long, when mine has been under the sod this year 
or more. 

" What keeps me waitin' here, do ye ask? Ye might 
well ask that, an' me a respectable widow woman that 
should have been in bed this two hour or more. It's 
all on account o' that Meg Giles that I gave a place 
in me room to when she came off the Island after she 
had been sent up for ten months for some misunder- 
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standin' about a wash-boiler an' a bit o' calico. I 
took pity on the creetur when she got out, an' I sez 
to her : ' As ye're havin' bad luck come in, an' wel- 
come ; ye can have a shake down an' a crust along wit' 
me, but I'll expec' ye to set to work an' pay me pro- 
portionate.' Ah, I was caught in a e\'A hour; for here 
she's only bin wit' me these two weeks an' she's off 
wit' me key o' me room — ye know the room the Eye- 
talian died in on the top floor ; an' I've been there the 
hull o' three months, so me respectability is most ques- 
tionable, as ye kin see for yerself. As fur me friend, 
Meg Giles, if it wasn't that she's got me key in her 
pocket, she hain't such a bad creetur, an' her looks 
hain't so ag'in her needer, in spite o' the deflection of 
an eye, which she got 'most out, a-tryin' to defend her 
character in a case o' blackmail. However, me own 
looks kin go ag'in' that, for didn't I take the beauty 
prize at the ball down the street, though I might say 

that that wasn't yesterday " 

" No, Mrs. McClusker, I know nothin' about her. 
Ye've asked me that question for the one hundredth 
time, but ye might know by this time that when I get 
a-talkin' there's no stoppin' o' Mrs. Straggers, an' 
I'll hev no interruptions till I hev me say out. No, 
not a word do I know o' her, or hev heard o' her. 
They say the gin's a poor, crazy thing anyhow in spite 
o' her purtiness ; an' what's the use o' botherin' wit' 
such. Hev I seen the policeman on the beat, did ye 
ask? No, an' if ye're lookin' fur him ye'll hev a time 
o' it, for narry a bit hev I seed him to-night. I'd 
advise ye to stay right here, an' there's one chance in 
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a hundred he'll come along this way for once. But, 
helloa! if there hain't Meg Giles. Ye're a fine one 
now, hain't ye, to run off wit' a respectable widow 
woman's key ! " 

These words were addressed to a middle-aged woman 
with matted gray hair, a peculiar eye and a jovial gait. 
For answer she turned out her toes and did one or 
two tripping measures on the sidewalk. Then perch- 
ing her diminutive hat still more jauntily, she com- 
posed herself to an attitude of attention. 

" Didn't ye say," continued the incensed Mrs. 
Straggers, " that ye had some scrubbin' to do at Mrs. 
Flam's am' that ye'd be home soon? Here would I 
hev. been in me bed these two hours if ye hadn't been 
struttin' aroun' wit' the key o' a respectable widow 
woman in yer pocket." 

" Now Mrs. Straggers, what are ye ravin' about?" 
began her companion. " I tell ye straight, I had no 
thought o' yer key till now. An' how was I to tell 
that me friend, Peg Loney, was a-comin' off the Island 
to-day, an' she, poor thing, hadn't had a drop o' good 
whiskey since she was sent up. There, I hope ye'll 
not be holdin' a grudge agin me now, when ye knows 
the true reason." 

Meg Giles, as she finished, did a few more careless 
and lively steps on the sidewalk. However, her 
friend's countenance not relenting, she began again : 

" I have a proposition to propose, Mrs. Straggers, 
an' now that it's late, an' a little while couldn't make 
it much later, an' Mrs. Finsky's eatin'-house has a 
light in it yet, an' as mebbe yer appetite has been 
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sharpened wit' the night air, now, would ye object to 
me standin' treat to a — But say, what's the matter wit' 
Mrs. McClusker there a-talkin' to the policeman an' 
a-cryin' at sech a rate? But ye don't want to wait, 
ye say," following her friend, who had already started 
to cross the street, " he, he 1 I thought ye'd be in a 
hurry, Mrs. Straggers, when I mentioned I'd treat ye." 

" An' what are ye goin' to treat me to? '' inquired 
Mrs. Straggers, showing by her manner that there 
was a possibility of her being propitiated in spite of 
the indignity and abuse to which she had been sub- 
jected. 

" What do ye say to a Welsh ra'bit wit' a mug o' 
ale to wash it down, eh? What do ye say to that?" 
poking the side of her stout ffiend. " Ah, ye kin 
smile yet, I see." 

Mrs. Straggers' face grew broader as a satisfied 
grimace overspread it, and in tones grown unctuous 
and bland, she inquired : 

" A Welsh ra'bit, did ye say? Ah, an' it's a good 
while, Meg, since I've had a taste o' one. An' — an' 
ye said to go wit' it, ye'd hev " 

" Yes, we'd hev a mug o' ale — a mug apiece, mind 
ye — to wash it down wit'." 

" Ha, ye're a friend indeed, Meg Giles. Let's hurry 
now, for fear the old woman will be puttin' up her 
shutter. Ha," with rich and mellow accents, " it's a 
Welsh ra'bit an' a mug o' ale, an' it's to be your treat 
at that ! " 

They had crossed the street and were about to take 
the few steps to the basement, where the light was still 
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shining, when the door opened and a tall, wrinkled 
crone, with a red kerchief tied about her straggling 
locks of gray hair, appeared. 

" Come in, my dears," she said, a wheedling smile 
extending her shrunken, toothless mouth. " I'm late 
to-night puttin' up me shutter, an' I was just wonder- 
in' if none o' me neighbors wasn't comin' over to have 
somethin'. Come right in, my dears." 

" Have ye had much trade to-day, Granny ? " asked 
Meg Giles, now beginning to point her toes in a 
lively manner. 

" Pretty good, my dear ; pretty good, considerin'. 
An' I have a fine bill o' fare for to-night. Will ye 
go through the whole o' the courses ? " she asked in- 
sinuatingly. 

" No," said Mrs. Straggers, in her thick voice. " Me 
friend, Meg, here, stands treat, and it's her that pro- 
posed as how we would have one o' yer real Welsh 
ra'bits." 

" Yes, Mrs. Finsky, it was me, hed the proposition 
to propose," continued Meg as she attempted a skirt 
dance. " An' jest give us one o' yer best, an' don't 
be slow about it, needer." 

" No, Mrs. Finsky," declared the blear-eyed, bloated 
friend, " no, indeed, not slow but very fast ; for I'm 
'most dead wit' the cold — ye won't forget the mug o' 
ale, Meg? — an' the hunger an' the waitin' an' the 
watchin' this two hours or more for me friend Meg 
here, which carried off me key by mistake, all a mis- 
take, Mrs. Finsky ; an' I don't bear her no ill will on 
account o' it — an' the ale'll be the real stout, Meg? " 
II 
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" Of course, it'll be nothin' else," said the jovial 
Meg, with another whirl. 

Mrs. Finsky, who meanwhile had been hobbling 
about briskly, had now the cheese simmering over the 
fire. 

"Do you smell it now?" exclaimed Mrs. Straggers, 
sniffing delightedly. " Ah, an' was there ever such a 
smell as toasting cheese. Ah ! — an' don't forget to put 
in the beer, Mrs. Finsky." 

" No, my dears," said the old woman, as she stooped 
over the fire during the concocting of the mixture. 
" An' Meg is the one who pays for it, eh ? " 

As she held her skinny hand over the blaze, a flash 
from her finger caught the eyes of the women. 

" What's that on yer finger, Granny — a ring? My! 
it blazes like a dimant ! " 

The crone hastily drew her hand into the folds of 
her gown. Then on second thought, she brought it 
out again. 

" It ain't so bad, my dears," she said, her eyes gloat- 
ing on the ring, as it flashed in the firelight. " It ain't 
so bad — but it can't be worth much," she continued 
cautiously, " for that girl, ' Crazy Nell,' they call her, 
had it. Hist ! an' I'll tell ye about it, but it must go 
no further, mind ye." 

" As sure as death we won't tell, Mrs. Finsky. IsKyl 
but it's a beauty, a snake wit' a dimant for its eye. I'd 
wager me life it's a dimant," said Mrs. Straggers, as 
she examined it, and at the same time directed a 
wrathful and malicious look at the possessor. " Go 
on an' tell us how ye got it." 
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" It was this way," said the old woman with many 
gesticulations. " She ran in here to-day, that pretty 
girl that ain't right in her head. She was dressed in 
white an' all sorts o' frippery, an' she wanted the lend 
o' me big, black cloak. Ha! my dears, old Mrs. 
Finsky has an eye to a bargain, an' when I saw the 
ring on her finger, I drove a trade with her for me 
old cloak; not that it's so old, ye know," she added 
with quick cunning, " and indeed it cost me a pretty 
penny in its day. She didn't want to give up the ring 
at -all — she said — ha! ha! — that her husband gave it to 
her. Then she said she'd come again to get it back. 
But ho ! " she mumbled with a sly leer, " Mrs. Finsky 
don't drive that kind o' a bargain." 

Then of a sudden, as if she feared she had com- 
mitted herself, she gave a wary look over her shoulder 
at the women and added : 

" But indeed it's no dimant anyhow, nothing but a 
bit o' glass, my dears, a common bit o' glass, an' it's 
nothing to talk about, an' if any o' her friends is 
inquirin', just mention that it was a valuable cloak 
I gave her for it, a magnificent, a most elegant 
cloak." 

'■' Indeed, Meg," said Mrs. Straggers, addressing her 
friend, " Mrs. McClusker will be tickled to death to 
hear somethin' about the girl, and we kin tell her when 
we get back." Then in a lower voice she added : 
" Think o' the old hag keepin' that dimant ring ! It 
makes me most boilin'. An' when I think o' our old 
grudge ag'in her too, I " 

" Here's yer cheese, my dears, an' it's done to a 
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turn," said the old woman, limping up from Her con- 
strained position before the fire. " An' I'll bet ye, ye 
never tasted anything so pretty in yer life ; and ye 
say Meg is the one to pay for it, is she ? " 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The day after the one on which Nell departed, the 
aged father in the bare, desolate room kept his watch 
by the window, gazing into the crowded street in the 
hope of seeing his child's face that had disappeared so 
suddenly from his home. 

What a procession of faces passed before his dim 
eyes 1 Faces strong and benignant and gentle ; worn 
faces with cankering care and trouble and sorrow ; 
the faces of sweet young childhood with all the pos- 
sibilities of a future wrapped up in their soft curves ; 
the hard, sodden, hideous faces of dissolute old age. 
Ah, how they trooped past — those moving faces — in 
countless throngs, before the eyes of him who gazed 
down on them ! 

Old Eben from his corner at times let fall a word 
intended for comfort, but which only emphasized the 
state of his own troubled mind. 

" It's likely," said he on one ocasion, " now that we 
know she's got a cloak to cover that dress and gew- 
gaws, that there ain't so much danger to her, and 
mebbe she's gone off to some o' her old friends." 
Then he muttered under his breath, " That young man 
who brought her to the condition she's in — oh, if I 
could get at him, so as to have his heart's blood ! " 

" Ah, Eben," said the aged father, " the few cents 
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that she had, she left on the table for us. She had no 
money to pay her way to go to friends." 

The hoary head trembled, as he spoke, but the in- 
tense look at the passing crowd never changed. 

" The day may yet come, Josiah, man, when we'll 
be willin' to say that if the poor child were at rest, an' 
in her grave, we might not be sorry, but even be 
thankful." 

The words of the little, old man, which were begun 
with the air of a philosopher, now ended in a dry sob. 
Fearful that his brother might have heard, and in 
order to cover this sign of weakness and sorrow, he 
began a vigorous coughing. But he dared not allow 
his feelings further expression in speech and betook 
himself to the newspaper at his side. This Mrs. Mc- 
Clusker had brought to them, thinking that in it they 
might possibly see some account of her for whom they 
watched. 

Already he had carefully perused it, but now, with 
mingled hope and fear that some item might have es- 
caped his notice, he again took it up. 

The day had grown very hot ; the sun threw burning 
rays and the atmosphere grew stifling. 

Mrs. McClusker, perspiring, and her large frame 
almost tottering, came tumbling into the room. With 
something like a groan, she sank into a chair and pro- 
ceeded to mop her streaming countenance as well as 
her eyes, from which tears flowed. 

" Well, between the bother about the poor darlint 
an' the worriment o' not bein' able to find out a word 
about her, an' the heat, I'm most gone. I've been 
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huntin' high an' low, an' barrin' that word from Mrs. 
Finsky about her black cloak — the jade! the way she 
holds on to that ring — there's not a word I've got. 
But," endeavoring to speak more hopefully, as she 
regarded the aged man at the window, " ye must keep 
up good courage, me poor man, an' don't be afther 
lettin' the trouble get the best o' ye. For I hain't given 
up lookin' yet, an' Fll keep to it as long as I can 
stand on me feet. An' I must be goin' again," she 
said, rising. " I can't be still, when there's so much 
to be done, an' I must be out, if it's only to stand on 
the street an' see if I can get a sight o' her." 

With these words, and also inquiring of old Eben if 
he had seen anything in the newspaper, Mrs. Mc- 
Clusker went heavily out; as she went she muttered 
to herself: 

" I'm afeard o' me life that that ould man at 
the window won't stand it much longer. His poor, 
sunken eyes look like death, an' he's got so weak he 
can hardly raise hisself from his chair, an' not a bite 
will he eat since yesterday, when the poor thing went 
off." 

As the day advanced, the sultriness and heat in- 
creased. Toward sunset, the sky grew dark and 
threatening. 

" I fear we are going to have a storm," said the 
aged father, as a new dread came over him. 

" Even if it should storm," answered old Eben, 
" don't worry about her being out in it ; she'd get 
under cover somewhere of course. But how dark it 
grows," he said to himself, " I can't see to read, and 
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I must go on with it. Every time I lay down the 
paper, I imagine there is some part that my old eyes 
hev missed, and then I take it up again; so I'll light 
the candle and keep on looking." 

The room grew darker. The candle sent out a pale 
light. The bare wall was illumined, and silhouetted 
on it was the drooping head with cap above a fringe of 
thin hair, and the shrunken frame of the little, old 
man, who pored over the newspaper. 

" I'm afraid there's nothin' in it, an' yet I'm thank- 
ful there ain't," he said to himself many times, as he 
perused the contents of the sheet before him. 

Presently, as he sat thus, a blinding flash darted 
across the room and brought the old man almost to his 
feet with fright, then a crash of thunder broke the 
silence. 

" It's a-goin' to be a storm indeed," he muttered, 
half-trembling, and he paused in his reading, and in 
his agitation the paper dropped from his hands. 
" Come from the window, Josiah. There's a big storm 
comin'." 

But the aged brother seemed not to hear, but w'ith a 
look of dread gazed out on the approaching storm, in 
which his child might be wandering. 

The black clouds had quickly swept up over the 
sky, and from their center came zigzag flashes of 
lightning. A wind sighing and rushing arose ; then 
the rain began. In torrents it swept down, deluging 
the park opposite and dashing against the swaying 
trees. 

Then of a sudden the storm increased. In blind 
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fury it seemed to move the earth and sky. In the 
night-like darkness, for a time, the wild scream of the 
wind and the swirl and dash of the rain were alone 
heard. Then an awful sheet of flame suddenly tore 
asunder the darkness. As it shot through the apart- 
ment and the missile of the thunderbolt followed, old 
Eben sank quaking and trembling into his chair. 

" Oh, the Day o' Judgment's come and this is the 
end o' the world ! " he panted with white lips. " An' 
where — where'll an old sinner like me be found — oh, 
Josiah?" 

There was no reply to his words, and old Eben, with 
a new note of anxiety in his tone, again spoke : 

" Josiah, man, why do you sit by that window in 
this awful storm ? " 

But there was still no answer, and Eben, as he looked 
more narrowly at the occupant of the seat at the win- 
dow, uttered a cry. 

This was answered by Mrs. McClusker, who now 
entering in response to the brother's entreaty, at once 
stepped to the chair at the window where sat the old 
man. His head had fallen on his breast and his hands 
hung limply at his sides. 

" Poor man," said the woman, " he's weak and 
sickly ; I'll get him over to the bed, an' give him some- 
thin' hot, an' mebbe he'll rouse up." 

This she did with kindly hands, but the aged one lay 
calm and quiet as if life had departed. 

" It think it's weakness an' sorrow is the matter wid 
him, although this storm is enough to scare a body out 
o' their senses. There goes another flash — oh, the 
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saints presarve us ! that thunder seems to rock the 
house! It ain't the Hghtnin' I'm so afeard o', al- 
though that's bad enough, as them terrible crashes that 
seems to crack the house through an' through. Ah! 
there it goes ag'in ! We may well think over all the 
sins an' harm we've ever did at a time like this. 
Though there's one harm I did, an' be jabers, it was 
no longer than yesterday, though it seems a fort- 
night, that it would take a mighty sight more Hght- 
nin' an' thunder than this to make me be sorry for, 
an' though me bones are stiff ever since, it was in a 
good cause. I'll tell ye about it another time, Mr. 
Eben, when I'm not so heart-sick an' worrited a-think- 
in' about the poor child. An' I know ye'il enjoy it 
ivery bit as well as meself, sure." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

The next day the sky was again clear. Nature in 
the early morning still looked bedraggled and spent 
with the storm and fury of the day before. The 
daisied meadows hung their heads and the tall trees 
drooped desolate and neglected. But as the day grew, 
the mellow shafts of light shed radiance on the green 
fields and touched with magic, restoring power to each 
leaf and blossom. The wet, packed earth grew dry 
and warm and the highways smooth and level. 

On the road leading to Horbrook, a young man on 
his bicycle skimmed swiftly. His way for a distance 
lay through a strip of sheltered wood. As he moved 
on something like an apparition startled him. Flying 
across the road at a distance ahead, he saw a young 
girl, wearing a white gown, over which a black cloak 
hung, while her brown hair streamed in the wind. 
Gaining the opposite side, she there paused and looked 
at the oncoming rider. As he drew near, her hands 
were raised imploringly and a look of supplication 
came to her wan, emaciated face. 

" What is it ? " he said, stopping and looking with 
wonder and pity at this vision of trouble and dis- 
tress. 

" Kind sir — ah, I believe you are kind " — with 
hands still uplifted—" have pity on me, I am a great 
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lady and many would come to my rescue if they but 
knew — for — for I fear — I fear I have lost my way " 

" Poor girl," said the young man with pity as he 
saw her mental condition, " where are your friends ? " 

" My friends? Ah, yes." With a thin hand pressed 
painfully against her brow, she paused for a moment. 
" My husband ; and I fear I can not find him. They 
have spirited him away — very far away. I can not 
remember the name of the place," her brow contract- 
ing' in perplexity. "Ah, kind sir, I have tried so hard to 
remember that name ; once I knew it well ; but now it 
has gone from me where my husband Augustus lives." 

" Why that is Braynton's name," remarked Roland 
Perth half-aloud. 

" Yes," said the young girl in a tone of quiet as- 
surance, " that is his name. Augustus Braynton is the 
name of my husband, and they have taken him away, 
and no one can tell me the name of the place; ah, I 
knew it once so well." 

" Why, it is she ! " said the young man in surprised 
soliloquy. " The one of whom I have heard so much. 
The poor girl has certainly stolen away from her 
home ! " 

" But, kind sir," continued Nell, a sudden hope 
shining in her soft, hazel eyes, " surely you, with the 
good, true face, can tell me of this place and where 
he may be found." 

" Nell Ashron," said the young man, quickly de- 
termining on a course of action, " I know of you and 
have heard of your father and your old uncle — and do 
you know that they are anxious about you ? " 
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" Ah, yes, my father and Uncle Eben ! " a sorrow in 
her plaintive tones. 

" And you would not grieve them, but return to 
them and make them glad ? " 

" No, no, I would not grieve them," perplexed and 
troubled. " I have been away a long time from home. 
The storm came up — oh, it was a beautiful, a terrible 
storm — and the lightning, I thought it would set the 
world on fire," she cried, with a shrill laugh. " I 
wanted to stay out in it, but my white dress and my 
roses," sweeping aside the long black mantle and dis- 
playing her soiled and frayed white gown, '' would 
have been ruined and not fitted for a great lady to 
wear, so I went in an oM ruin and there I stayed." 

The girl put her hand up to her brow reflectively. 

" It seems a long while, and I was so hungry 
and weary, and I must have gone to sleep, and slept 
a long time. Ah, yes ! " she exclaimed, with a weary 
sigh, as she looked down at her tattered shoes, " it 
was so far, and the roads so rough, and I must have 
lost my way. Ah, kind sir," with a new determina- 
tion, " can you tell me where my poor husband may 
be found?" 

The young man had already decided that at the first 
opportunity of a vehicle going to the city he would 
hail it and entrust the poor girl to the driver's care. 
He now said, with that purpose in view : 

" Nell, I would advise you to return home, at least 
for the present. You see," humoring her whim — " you 
have lost your way, and your husband you can not 
find now. Some other time, when you are rested, you 
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may search again, but now, I would advise you to 
return to your home and your father. Why, there is 
Sol Canen coming in his two-seated wagon and with 
his good wife. Sol, good morning," he said to the 
pleasant-faced farmer, " a word with you a moment." 

Roland stepped to the wagon's side and in a few 
minutes made known the sad situation of the gentle 
girl. Meanwhile, she in her weakness was sinking 
to the ground, when the tender-hearted woman in the 
wagon sprang from her seat and took the fragile 
creature in her arms. 

"You are starved to death, poor child!" she ex- 
claimed. " Here, Sol, hand me one o' those bottles o' 
milk. Now, child, take a drink of it — and here is a 
biscuit, too, in my pocket, to go with it. The land 
sakes ! I didn't know when I put it there this mornin' 
what I was doin' it for. You did take a good drink, 
didn't you ? " said the motherly woman, supporting the 
sinking, slight figure and speaking tenderly as to an 
infant. 

" Poor child ! " she said to herself, as the young girl 
' seemed slowly to revive under her treatment. " Poor 
child ! I think you have needed a mother's care. Ah ! 
I fear that your beauty hasn't been your best friend, 
for your story is a sad one. Yes, Sol, she's comin' 
'round all right." 

And with her arm about the now unresisting girl, 
she led her to the wagon and assisted her to a place in 
it. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

As Roland Perth wheeled away after having, to his 
great satisfaction, seen the lost girl safely started on 
her return to her home in the city, his mind returned to 
the troubled state from which this incident had di- 
verted it. 

The day before, he had obtained the long-desired 
interview with Mr. Marples in relation to a marriage 
with his stepdaughter. From him he had received a 
severe and determined rebuff, and the information 
that all hope of marrying Iris was at an end. Mr. 
Marples explained that he had had an interview on the 
evening previous with her on this very subject; and, 
although she was much agitated on account of having 
been witness that day to a foul and dastardly attack 
upon Mr. Braynton by a demented person, and had at 
the same time heard that person's false and absurd ac- 
cusations against that respectable and highly-connected 
young man ; yet, as he strongly expressed a desire to 
have an interview and have all doubt ended on the 
subject of matrimony, she had listened with deferen- 
tial attention, as was highly proper that she should, to 
what he had to say. 

She had then stated that on that very day she had 
sent Mr. Braynton a refusal of the offer of marriage 
which he had made her on the evening previous. She 
had also owned, and with much apparent feeling, that 
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her affections were elsewhere. In fact — Mr. Marples 
admitted — he would not conceal that she had owned 
that he, Roland Perth, was the object of these affec- 
tions, and that he alone, she strenuously averred, would 
she ever marry. 

Upon this — Mr. Marples frankly acknowledged — 
his own excitement was great and he had expostulated 
with her and Urged her to listen to reason, and even 
demanded of her that she should make this highly ad- 
vantageous and wealthy marriage. However, she was 
deaf to everything ; even when he had shown her that 
this marriage would be at the present a matter of 
great, of even critical importance to himself. 

It was not until — he still frankly said — he had be- 
sought her by the memory of her dying mother, whose 
last words had been that she should obey him in every- 
thing, and as if he were indeed her own father, that 
she had shown some signs of retracting from the obsti- 
nate stand she had taken, and when he had urged her 
to promise him that she should not meet or receive him 
— Roland Perth — again, or at the most but once more, 
she had at last consented. 

This was the gist of what Mr. Marples had said to 
him coldly and with cutting emphasis, and at the same 
time as if hardly daring to look into the face of the 
agitated young man, for whom he had once enter- 
tained feelings of interest and regard. 

And so it was that on this day Roland Perth was 
on his way for a last interview with her he loved. 
And, although the hedges were in bloom, and the ever- 
brightening sky was like one grand dome of azure, he 
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had no exultant, answering spirit to these sweet tokens 
of nature. A pall seemed to have been thrown over 
the towering heavenly blue, a dirge was in the trills 
of the thrush, and in one short day the joy of his life 
was like a lighted candle which a gust of wind sud- 
denly blows out, and leaves the black and smoking 
threads where once was irradiating light. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

The interview was over. Roland had pressed her 
hand passionately to his Hps as with white, changed 
face he stood before her and heard her faUering words. 
He would not have her forswear herself. If her 
promise had been given to her dying mother and the 
fulfilment of that promise was now exacted, and, obey- 
ing her father, she was no more to see him, then he 
must go. Yes, his way henceforward would be dark. 
He had looked into her eyes as into heaven itself ; he 
had been in a paradise of bliss and an angel had been 
with him; now he must go out alone; a desert was 
before him, and the angel would be no longer by his 
side. 

" Perhaps," she wistfully began, seeing his look, 
and thinking to communicate a brightness which 
faintly dawned on her own mind, " perhaps after 
awhile, in a year or even less, he may change his mind 
and consent for you to come again, especially when he 
sees that I will never, never marry another, nor that 
man who is abhorrent above all others. 

But the brightness of this future hope did not ap- 
pear to the mind of the listener. He heard still the 
voice of grim determination in which the father had 
proclaimed that she never would be his to wed. The 
tones rang in his ears as the knell of his hopes. But 
he would add no additional sorrow to the grief he saw 
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written on the lovely, pallid face, by making her a 
sharer in his hopeless thought. 

He drew her passionately to his breast arid pressed 
his lips to hers ; but his lips were cold and a shudder 
passed over him. Another moment and he had dashed 
from her presence and from the house. The struggle 
was greater than he could bear. He went out under 
the broad sunlit sky. It was now leaden to him, for 
the angel had departed from him, and he was alone. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

" Brave heart ! " said Iris, when, this last interview 
with her lover ended, she had fled to her room and in 
its retirement gave way to her feelings. " I have 
smiled, I have seemed cheerful to-day when I have 
seen the lines tightening on his face and I knew his 
heart was breaking. But he did not falter ; he received 
my words as the sentence of doom. Ah, my love, the 
iron has entered your soul, even as it has mine. For 
we are separated. He has gone. For the last time, 
I have felt the pressure of his hand, the tender look of 
his eyes." 

" Must life go on as ever? Must I each day go 
through this empty show called living, and look and 
smile and try to forget ? Ah, me ! It is but a day ago 
that my heart was light. Only a day? It seems that 
ages could not have made the gulf more complete 
between. Alas ! my love, that my hand should have 
given this stab to your true heart! But in my own 
heart of hearts, dear, brave one, I will be true. My 
love belongs to you alone, and I must wait, wait, and 
be patient for a future which may still be." 

Some bitter tears were dashed aside, and Iris took 
up a Bible which had been her mother's that lay before 
her, and pressing it to her lips, said : 

" Dear mother, I can not now go to you, in this my 
great trouble, but these pages which your dear eyes 
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have so often scanned may bring some word of com- 
fort in my grief." 

When at last Iris left her room, there was a look on 
her face which spoke of chastening, but there was also 
a light as if from the reflection of some shining spirit 
within. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

" I SUPPOSED, really, that we would have quite a 
scene here," said Miss Gardenia, as sitting with her 
sister they now saw Iris pass through the room. 
" Why, he has made his call as Adam told us, and I 
supposed there would be no end of manifestations, per- 
haps even hysterics, but she seems to bear it astonish- 
ingly well." 

" That is exactly what I was thinking, Gardenia ; 
she bears it most astonishingly. But, ah, these young 
girls nowadays have not the heart anyhow." 

" It is a fact. Very little heart, I should say, and 
this is evidence of it." 

" Ah, it was very different with you and me. Gar- 
denia. We had hearts when — when — I was going to 
say when we were young, and as we are alone I may 
say it yet — when we were young, if we had had such 
a looking lover as that Roland Perth, such — we may 
own it now— a fine, manly-looking fellow, with that 
beautiful corn-colored hair and blue eyes — we may as 
well admit it now that we have seen the last of him — 
we would not have given him up so easily. Now, be- 
tween ourselves, would we? Although of course he 
does not compare with " 

" No, of course he does not ; not for an instant does 
he compare with the handsome, distinguished-looking 
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gentleman, Mr. Augustus Braynton ; yet, now that he 
has gone for good, I can not help but admit that there 
was something pecuhar and attractive about him, so 
engaging and frank. To tell the truth if I — I — why, 
I mean to say that if a girl had a heart at all and had 
such a lover, I do not know how she could part with 
liim so unconcernedly. But it all goes to show, as we 
said, that there is little heart nowadays." 

" It is as well, perhaps. Gardenia, for now there will 
be no obstacle to the other wedding. It will be sure 
to come off now. Oh, the delight of it ! And, by the 
way, don't you think the heavier piece of lavender silk 
is what we want ? " 

" I certainly do. It is none too good for such a 
wedding. Oh, oh ! my heart goes pit-a-pat at the 
thought of that wedding — and I think we should en- 
gage Miss Brassy to make them, we could tell her in 
a secret, you know." 

" So we could," said Miss Ophelia, excitedly, " we 
certainly could. Why, I am all in a flutter to think 
that the wedding, has sprung on us so soon. And we 
certainly must engage her right away, as she is so busy 
at this time of the year. And the trains, don't you 
think they will have to be made very long, in keeping 
with the occasion ? " 

" As to that," answered Miss Gardenia, discreetly, 
" we can decide later on. You know it will take many 
yards, and after all, you know, particularly in buying 
silk, I still hold to the word presumably, especially 
when there is a man in the question. But look ! what 
does that mean? Did you see that boy, that Nicky, 
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run through the hall just now ! My word for it, he is 
up to some dev " 

" Yes, deviltry is the word. I believe that even Miss 
Priceton, a select and finished example of erudition as 
she was, could have found no more fitting word to 
express his doings. Yes, deviltry is the word, and 
with you I believe he is at it this minute — or, why did 
he run ? And when is he not at it, the daring desper- 
ado?" 

" Trite questions, Ophelia ; and I think they can 
only be answered by a personal investigation. Let us 
go at once — and — do not forget the slipper." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

As they drew near her home, Nell grew quiet and 
grave. On her unsettled mind seemed to have dawned 
the fact of the great sorrow of those whom she had 
left. That a vision of their grief was now before her 
was seen in the remarks which she directed to the 
good farmer and his wife. At last the tall tenement 
loomed into view, and shortly afterward could be seen 
before it the large form of Mrs. McClusker, with 
pained and now almost hopeless face, keeping watch 
for the lost one. 

As her eye caught sight of those who approached, 
there was first a look of amazed inquiry, which was in- 
stantly followed by one of amazed delight. Her large 
arms were raised toward heaven in a passion of joy, 
as she dashed out into the street. Like an avalanche 
she came down upon the wagon, before it was drawn 
up before the house, and with a cry lifted the girl 
bodily from her place in it and carried her to the side- 
walk. 

There were now many words of rapture and endear- 
ment. Then there were explanations, as the kind 
farmer and his wife told in a few words what they 
knew of the poor girl and how they had found her. 

Then, as Nell, with Mrs. McClusker's arm abo'at 
her, ascended the stair, the latter endeavored to break 
some sad news to her. 
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" Yer father, darlint — an' now show that yer a brave 
little lady an' can take bad news an' not be broken- 
hearted — for I'm afraid he's most gone. He's been 
lyin' like one dead ever since that black storm yester- 
day, an' what'll happen to him very soon, we have our 
apprehensions. But ye mustn't be too grieved, for 
' while there's life there's hope', me poor darlint." 

They had reached the top of the stair and the door 
stood open. The golden rays of the setting sun flooded 
the room. They touched tenderly the calm brow and 
white flowing hair of the old man upon the bed, and 
rested lightly on his large, shrunken frame. 

Throwing herself at his side, Nell cried aloud, weep- 
ing bitterly and gasping: 

" Poor father — poor father ! Oh, my poor father ! " 

Over and over again, she wailed the words, sobbing 
and crying aloud. 

As she continued, the plaintive cry seemed to strike 
deep into the father's consciousness. A faint tremor 
on the features and a slight quiver of the hands were 
visible. As the mournful wail continued, a dawning 
smile, mingled with some look of pain, came dimly 
over his features. The smile, shaded with pain, slowly 
deepened. 

As the daughter with fixed eyes watched this trans- 
formation, her cry had in it a new note. It was one 
of joy, and her soft hand touched the furrowed brow 
with love and pity. At this moment a flash of light 
and joy overspread the aged features; there was a 
flutter of the eyelids, and the dim, gentle eyes opened. 

" Father, poor, poor father ! " was still the cry as 
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the young girl nestled at his side and rained kisses and 
tears upon his face. 

" Why, Nell ! " suddenly was uttered by the pale 
lips. " My child ! " 

Where now the sunken, dim eyes, the weary and 
worn face? Eyes now with a glory of light, a face 
transfigured by a wondrous joy, rested full on the 
young girl. 

" My Nell — my little one — my dear girl ! " he mur- 
mured as his hand sought hers, as if still in doubt 
whether it were a vision. 

At this Nell gave a great scream of joy and she 
cried out : 

" I hardly knew you lying so white and still. Poor 
dear father — rise and be yourself again." 

Filled with a wonderful and bewildering joy, the 
father continued to look upon her. He took her little 
thin hand in his own, caressing it, and pressing it to his 
lips, and, as he fondled it, and looked upon her ema- 
ciated lovely face, a great sorrow grew upon him. 

" Such a little, thin hand. Such a thin, worn face ! 
Oh, my Nell, my dear one ; I thought we never should 
see you again." 

The old man drew his hand over his eyes and the 
tears slowly trickled through them. 

Old Eben had been uttering ejaculations of delight 
and amazement since the girl had entered, and now 
at sight of his brother's returning strength, his glad- 
ness knew no bounds. 

" Your Lord is my Lord after this, Josiah," he cried 
in his joy. " I'll never go ag'in Him after this — never 
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will I again. An' He kept her after all, an' brought 
her safe back, though I hadn't much faith He was 
agoin' to, she was so long away. An' her poor, tired 
feet," he said, looking down at her worn and torn 
shoes, " ah, how those little feet have trod the rough 
roads. You poor lost lamb, how ye wandered away 
far from yer father's house." 

" And He brought her back,'' said the aged voice 
from the bed, triumphantly. " Yes, she had wandered 
far away from her father's house, but there was One, 
a Tender Shepherd, who never lost sight of her. 
Praise His name ! " 

" I'll join wi' you in that, Josiah; for after this I'll 
not go ag'in Him. I've been a heathen most o' my 
nat'ral life ; but I'll be a worshiper now at your 
shrine — that is, if He'll hev me. For He brought her 
back — an' He brought you back too, Josiah, man, after 
I've watched yer dead face all night an' all day ! An' 
now come to me, my own little Nell, an' let me lay my 
hand on yer dear head, an' feel that you are really with 
us again." 

At this moment, the aged man on the bed, as if en- 
dowed with new strength, proceeded to rise. 

" Yes, Mrs. McClusker," he said to the kind woman 
who was pressing food upon him, " yes, I think I can 
eat a bit now ; for my child has returned, and I seem 
to feel like myself again, and a new light seems to be 
in my old eyes, and a new life seems to throb in my old 
heart ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

The morning after the occurring of these incidents 
the bloated, hard-featured Mrs. Straggers, her old 
and tattered shawl pinned across her breast, and a 
number of multi-colored skirts arranged about her 
bulky figure, stood before the tenement-house. 

" That Meg Giles would make an angel forget 
her callin'," she muttered with lowering brows. " If 
it's not one thing it's another, an' if it's not me key 
it's me bag, an' if it's not me bag it's me pail o' beer ; 
as it is this 'ere mornin'. There she's gone after it 
an' takes all day to bring it back. Helloa, here she's 
jest a-crossin' the street when she's been gone this 
good half hour. For the land's sake ! come on there 
now, an' don't be all day when ye know me temper 
don't keep so early in the mornin' wit'out me beer. 
Come on there now." 

The woman thus addressed quickened her steps, 
and with a tripping gait arrived at her friend's 

side. 

" Now, Mrs. Straggers," she said, giving a jaunty 
tip to her diminutive hat and twisting into place a lock 
of gray hair with one hand, while with the other she 
handed the pail, " don't be so enraged. Take yer sup 
o' beer, then ye'll be all right an' as chipper as a 
May-bird. But ye needn't be takin' it all "—with a 
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grimace, as she saw the pail being emptied — " have 
some feelin' for yer pal." 

At this remonstrance, Meg received her share, and 
after finishing it and making one or two skips, she re- 
marked : 

" Now I quess yer feelin' better natur'd, an' if 
ye'd like to know what kep' me so long, I'll jest tell 
ye that I was havin' a talk wit' Mrs. McClusker, 
there." 

" Ye was ? " returned Mrs. Straggers now quite 
blandly, "an' what did she hev to say for herself? 
I've heerd the crazy girl was back." 

" Sure," said Meg, twirling on her toes, " an' I've 
got lots to tell ye 'bout that ; tho' I hain't time to tell 
ye now ; I've got more important business on hand. 
An' it's me," with an air of importance, " has a propo- 
sition to propose." 

Meg then went on to tell her friend that as they 
both had a grudge of ancient date against their neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Finsky, now they had an opportunity to pay 
it off. It was no more nor less than, as the girl had 
returned so had also the black cloak, and as it had 
apparently undergone no change for the worse, they 
could take it back to the old woman and demand the 
diamond ring for its rightful owner. 

Mrs. Straggers nodded her head grimly and gave 
a heavy laugh. This suited her well ; it was just what 
she longed for and was quite in her line, and if Meg 
would fetch the cloak, they would take it over at once ; 
force the detestable creature to give up the ring, and 
there and then show that although tbey may have had 
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an appearance of overlooking past insults and 
grudges, they had really only been waiting such an 
opportunity as this to settle them. 

" I'm just spoiling for a scrap," said Mrs. Strag- 
gers, as, with the cloak over her arm, they proceeded 
to cross the street. " An' I'll give it to the old hag an' 
settle me old scores — so come on, Meg." 

" Good mornin', my dears ! " said Mrs. Finsky, as 
they entered her basement. Her tall, thin form was 
attired in a short skirt which had once been white ; a 
gaily-flowered and begrimed shawl was tied about her 
wai.st, and over her wisps of gray hair, some of which 
had strayed across her hooked nose and sunken jaws, 
was tied a red kerchief. 

" Good mornin', my dears," she said again, as she 
came toward them, " An' what can I do for ye this 
mornin' in the way o' a sup o' somethin' or maybe it's 
a bit o' cold lamb — none o' yer Chicago beef here, 
mind ye, but a delicious country-fed animile. What 
do ye say? — wit' some prime mustard an' a bit o' me 
home-made, Jersey flour bread. It would make yer 
mouth water to think o' it. An' somethin' tasty to 
wash it down wit', eh ? " 

She spoke in a wheedling tone. At the same time, 
her suspicious glance was fastened on the black cloak 
on Mrs. Straggers' arm. 

"We want nothin'," replied that woman, senten- 
tiously. " We jest came across the street on a little 
matter o' business." 

Then she placed her arms akimbo, and continued 

darklv : 
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" Ye've been purtendin' that yer above the ordinar', 
that ye was the aris'crat aroun' here, an' yer neighbors 
wasn't nowhere alongside o' ye. Now I thought I'd 
settle that once for all — so here's yer old, black cloak, 
an' ye've got to give up that ring." 

" Give up me ring ! " exclaimed Mrs. Finsky. She 
had made a quick movement of her hand behind her 
back, and now held it there firmly. "/ give up me 
ring! Why, I bought it outright; it was in fair an' 
square deal— oh, yes, my dears, an' I kin bring in a 
policeman to prove it." 

The old woman breathed hard; her small eyes glit- 
tered, and her overhanging brows knotted themselves. 

" Oh, no, no ! " she exclaimed, with toothless volu- 
bility. " Business is business, my dears, an' I got 
that ring in reg'lar trade ; an' I gave that cloak for it, 
an' I won't say how much silver beside; no, I won't 
say how much money went with it," with a look of 
cunning, " no, I won't ; but you may be sure, a good 
deal more than I got the worth of — ye may be sure o' 
that." 

" The soul o' her ! " exclaimed Mrs. Straggers, with 
hoarse rage. " Hear the woman wit' her lies ! Now, 
I'm tellin' ye," waving an arm determinedly, and 
stamping her foot, " ye'll not give me any more o' 
yer talk, but ye'll hand me over that ring. Now I'm 
tellin' ye; an' I'll not wait another minute." 

At these words, the old woman's face grew dis- 
torted with passion, her sunken mouth opened with a 
loud cry, and, clenching her hand into Mrs. Strag- 
gers' face, she shrieked out: 
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" What's that ye say? Ye'll take me ring, will ye— 
ye'll give me abuse, will ye— ye'll call me names, will 
ye— ye'll make faces at me, will ye ? Out o' me house 
wit' ye. Out o' me house, ye bleary, or I'll hev ye 
arrested. Out wit' ye ! " 

She ended with a scream, and her long talons of fin- 
gers seemed about to tear out her enemy's eyes, when 
that person, as if startled by the sudden attack, fell 
back a step. As Mrs. Finsky continued to claw the 
air in alarming proximity to her swollen, enraged 
features, the bulky woman took still another backward 
step. 

Meg Giles, excited and alarmed, flew to the door. 

" Come on," she cried to her friend, " come on, or 
she'll hev yer eyes ! Come on, Mrs. Straggers ; she's 
a born witch." 

Then as she stepped out of the open door she 
shrieked to some loungers : 

" It's a fight ! The old hag is a-killin' me friend. 
Go fur 'er, boys ! Eat 'er alive ! Don't waste a min- 
ute ! " 

To this invitation to a cannibal feast at the expense 
of the attenuated person in question, the crowd which 
had quickly gathered showed no disposition to an im- 
mediate acceptance, but instead, uttered some shouts 
of derision ; and the next minute, as the large figure 
of Mrs. Straggers, in a very much disordered condi- 
tion, backed out of the door, she was greeted with 
hoots and howls of derisive laughter. At this, she, en- 
raged and crestfallen, turned to her friend with the 
words. 
13 
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" Meg Giles, I alius believed that woman in there 
was a witch, an' now I'm sure of it. But it'll be my 
turn next, an' don't ye forget it. In the meantime," 
she hissed, " we'll boycot the place." 

Another volley of hoots and laughter greeted this 
announcement of the furious woman's prospective re- 
venge. It had the effect of still further maddening 
her, and, turning with swollen visage to her friend, 
who was now about to take a few sprightly steps, she 
exclaimed : 

" Ye lazy baggage, collectin' a crowd here, jest to 
make a laughin'-stock out o' a decent widow woman 
wit' a character most qtiestionable, ye're no friend o' 
mine now or for ever after, remember that. As to that 
woman in there," shaking a fist at the closed door, 
" I'll get even wit' her yet. Let her hev a care. I'll 
get even wit' her ! " 

Mrs. Finsky's fiery eye looking out of a crack in the 
blind grew lurid, and her long, skinny arms shot them- 
selves out toward her enemy in an ecstasy of rage as 
she shouted back: 

" Come on then an' do yer worst. Come on an' try 
it. Come on, I tell ye. Come on — come on, I tell ye ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

There was a hurried tug given by the little hands, 
a pushing of the catch on the chain, and the dog, at 
liberty, bounded from the stable. He made a gay run 
half way across the lawn, and then, as if reflecting 
that these antics were more for the days of callow 
youth and not belonging to his own dignity of years 
and proportions, he sedately returned to his little mas- 
ter's side. 

" You see, Bowsie, we has to be in a great hurry this 
mornin', 'cause the aunts has gone out, an' if they 
corned back before we wented, we would has to stay 
home." 

Laying his hand on the shaggy head of his canine 
friend, the twain made the walk down the graveled 
path and out into the road. As they went on their 
way, Nicky, whose voice was shrill and sweet like the 
piping of a bird, and so low at times that Bowser oc- 
casionally raised an ear as if not quite catching his 
meaning, continued: 

" You see, Bowsie, I'se very much 'cited, 'cause 
we're goin' somewhere, an' if the aunts knows maybe 
we couldn't go, 'cause somehow they's gotted mad 
about t'ings. I think it was mostly 'bout the hoppy- 
toad. Why? didn't you hear about the hoppy-toad? 
Why, I hearen so much 'bout that toad I mostly is 
tired 'bout it. He was such a love'y hoppy-toad, all 
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green and love'y colors ! I gotted him down by the 
brook an' I putted him in my potet. It was a hard, 
squeezin' time, 'cause those potets ain't so big as they 
used to was — but I gotted him in an' I comed home. 
It was just goin' to be dinner time, an' the aunts seed 
me an' looked very mad, just like they knowed what 
was in my potet, an' they said : 

" ' Go, bad boy, an' wash your hands, an' come 
right in to dinner. Don't wait one minute.' 

" An' I did, an' I sitted right down quick. We 
gotted soup for dinner; it was good an' I felt that 
hoppy-toad movin' an' movin' 'round in my potet, an' 
all at onct he hoppet-ed right out on the table — ^you 
see, that's why he's called hoppy-toad — an' he hop- 
pet-ed right into the aunt's plate. Oh, it was tre-men- 
jousl An' the screamin' an' holloain', an' the aunts 
jumpin'. I gotted scared, tho' I laughed-ed, an' I 
felled off my chair an' rolled under the table." 

Nicky for a minute was nearly doubled in a violent 
outburst of merriment. Then he returned to calm- 
ness, as, with deep regret, he added: 

" I never knowed what happened to that hoppy-toad, 
an' I never seed him no more. Oh, he was so love'y 
an' p'etty, all green an' blue, an' yellow an' red! I 
was very sorwy 'bout him bein' losted. I t'ink he was 
trowed out of the window." 

Bowser pricked up his ears and gave a knowing 
bark, as if he would fain relate his experience with 
toads in general and with a certain one in particular 
that recently had come under his notice. 

" The slipper," Nicky went on, in a musing tone< 
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" wasn't used that day, though I 'most 'spected it — 
but it zms yesterday, Bowsie," admitted he rather 
sadly. " It is a verwy hard sHpper an' when I looks 
at it on the feets, I wonder how they most walks in it. 
This time it was about the snake. But you needn't 
look scared, Bowsie. It was on'y a harmless 'ittle 
garter snake. I found it out in the road, an' I 
knowed it was cold 'cause it shivered so, an' I hearen 
that snakes has to be kept verwy warm to be com- 
for'able; so I rolled it all up in my tippet an' put it 
by the fire, an' I t'ought it went to sleep. But it 
seemed it didn't, an' it must have crawled up on the 
chair. An' when I was lookin' out of the window, I 
heard a drefful noises of screechin' an' screamin' an' 
I jumped 'round quick. It was the aunt — no, I don't 
just 'member which, 'cause they both looks 'most the 
same — an' she had sitted right down on the chair on 
top of the snake." 

There was a moment here of hilarity when Nicky, 
again almost bent double, gave vent to his feelings of 
mirth. And Bowser, observing these signs of humor 
in his master, deliberately dropped his dignity and 
rolled in the grass on the roadside. 

" It was tre-men-jous," said Nicky, when com- 
posure had returned. " There was such a row ; I never 

saw such a row afore — an' the slipper " The 

child paused, and then added resignedly, " but I 'spose 
the slipper has to be used 'cause I is so bad, and the 
aunts they has to be mad." 

The next instant, Nicky spoke up with renewed ani- 
mation : 
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" You see, Bowsie, I'se very much 'cited 'bout where 
we're goin', an' you'll be 'cited too when you know. 
I fought I'd take you too 'cause I knowed you'd 
enjoy yourself, seein' you has it so hard here, bein' 
chained up all the time, an' so I t'ought I'd take you 
to Heaven with me. Yes, Heaven is the place we're 
goin' to, an' it's not very far off. I hearen 'bout that 
last Sunday. You see, I wented to church, as I alius 
does, an' sat in the big pew what hurts my head so, 
an' the minister he talked an' talked; I 'spose he had 
to say somefin', 'cause all the peoples was lookin' at 
him. An' I t'ink I must have wented to sleep, 'cause 
I felt the aunts pinc'in me, an' then my head went 
bang 'gainst the pew, an' just then the minister he 
said — it was very cur'ous, wasn't it, Bowsie? — he 
said: 

" ' Heaven, is not so far, my bredren, as we t'ink.' 

" He alius says ' bredren,' though I's hearen there 

wasn't one of thim his r'lations, but I 'spect he " 

The child did not finish, but went on : " When he 
said that 'bout Heaven, I 'most jumped, an' I stared at 
him hard to see what he m'eaned, an' then he looked 
right straight at me an' he said : 

" ' No, Heaven is not far off.' 

" When he said that, I got very 'cited, 'cause my 
mamma's there, an' my own papa too — he's Col'nel 
Hind of the United States army, you know, Bowsie. 
I alius thought my mamma was gotted a long way 
off, so when I hearen that, I kept a-thinkin'," said 
the child, breathing hard, " an' then I asked the aunts, 
when we was comin' home, what they t'oughled 'bout 
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Heaven bein' so near, an' they said in a low voice, so 
low I could hardly hear 'em, that they t'oughted an- 
other place was nearer some folks, an' they look-ed 
verwy hard at me, an' I couldn't know what they 
meanted. 

" Then I asked my mamma's dear girl what she 
t'ought 'bout Heaven bein' so near, but she was verwy 
busy writin', I t'ink she called it a diary — I t'ink it's 
for Roland — an' she couldn't be bot'ered with too 
much questions, but she said she'd tell me all she could 
verwy soon. I'd liked to had her go with us, but I 
know'd she couldn't leave Roland, so I t'ought you 
an' me ud go first an' see. 

" So I t'ink we'll go first to the choo-choo cars, the 
ones I comed on, 'cause we has to go to Minn'apolis ; 
that's where my mamma started from ; an' so we has 
to start from there too. An' see — we've got 'most to 
the track an' there's a car, an' we can get right in an' 

go- 
Nicky started on a run, with the dog after him, and 

in a minute more they had climbed into a freight car 

that stood on the track. 

" This isn't like the car I comed in," remarked 

Nicky, as he made his way between boxes and barrels 

to a vacant corner, " but I t'ink it makes no diff'rence 

long's it goes.'' 

The day was hot, and the child lying at full length 

with his head on the dog's woolly breast was soon fast 

asleep. 

" Thunder and lightning! " exclaimed a man aghast, 

as, the train now arrived at the end of the route, he 
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moved a large box with a heavy thud almost on top 
of a sleeping child. "What does this mean?" 

The big dog, with a look at the little head on his 
breast, gave a low growl. 

" Oh, you needn't be afraid, I won't hurt him. 
Although a moment ago," he added, with a shudder, 
" I was within one of sending him to ' kingdom come.' 
But, I'll eat my hat," as the child opened his eyes, " if 
that hain't Marples' kid — an' you, if you hain't Bow- 
ser yourself. Oh, fie on ye, a big dog like you, stealin' 
a ride an' takin' that little feilow along — I had a 
better opinion of you than that ! " 

Nicky was rubbing his eyes and looking about 
him drowsily. 

" Is this Minn'apolis ? " he said, with a sleepy yawn ; 
'■' 'cause if it is, I'se goin' to Heaven." 

" Goin' to Heaven ! " exclaimed the man. " Thun- 
der ! you don't know how near you came to it a min- 
ute ago. But I guess you're asleep yet. Wake up! 
Do you know you are in New York, child ? I suppose 
we'll have to take care of you till your dad goes up 
to-night. Come on ! " 

But Nicky drew back saying : " I has somefin' to 
do. I s'ant want you to wait for me to-day. If this 
isn't Minn'apolis, I got to go furt'er.'' 

The man gazed open-mouthed at the child. 

"If this isn't Minn'apolis, I tan take some ot'er 
car an' go there," continued the child, preparing to 
leave. 

" Here's a go ! " exclaimed the man ; then in an- 
other tone : " Say, youngster, ain't you hungry ? 
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Don't you want somethin' to eat? Ye can't go fur- 
ther to-day, rest assured o' that." 

" Yes, I t'ink I's hungry," said Nicky, rather doubt- 
fully. Then aside to Bowser: 

" I t'ink we's gotted on the wrong car. We will has 
to go on the ot'er one to-morrow. So I t'ink we'll has 
to go an' have somefin' to eat." 

Bowser, as if now seeing the way out of a difficult 
situation, gave one or two heavy gambols and fol- 
lowed the child, whom the man had taken in his arms 
and was moving off quickly. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

It was late in the afternoon. The cool breeze came 
through the drawn blinds and rustled amid the silken 
draperies of the large and elegant room where . sat 
Mrs. Braynton. Not far off, apparently absorbed in 
deep and abstracted thought, was her son. 

After awhile his mother addressed him. 

" You seem in a deep study since your trip to the 
city this morning. Did anything of moment transpire 
there?" 

The young man gave an uneasy look at his mother 
and shifted in his chair as he said: 

" I was not aware that my manner indicated this. 
There certainly," a slow, unpleasant smile coming, 
" was nothing unusual about Marples. It was in his 
office that I whiled away an hour or so. It was deuced 
hot in the city and I was glad to get back to the 
country." 

" I am glad that you are getting to think so much of 
your home, Augustus ; for the past fortnight you have 
stayed in almost every day. At first I rather feared 
that there might be a particular, perhaps an unpleasant, 
reason for it, it was so unlike you. But I really think 
it is on account of your growing affection for home 
life." 

Mr. Braynton bit his lip and muttered an impreca- 
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tion as he said to himself : " I have succeeded in keep- 
ing that confounded attack of that woman from her 
ears, and as two weeks have passed she will now prob- 
ably never hear of it." 

"And so you called on Mr. Marples in the city?" 
remarked Mrs. Braynton. " I really thought since his 
daughter sent you her refusal — the most unheard-of, 
most atrocious act, and not showing a particle of 
appreciation for that most astonishing honor! — that 
you would drop those people at once and for all." 

Mr. Braynton slowly puffed his cigar and re- 
marked : 

" The woman who refuses me I inevitably hate." 

Mrs. Braj'nton's habitually jaded look vanished, and 
a flush of delight overspread her features. 

" This is welcome news. I feared everything with 
regard to that commonplace family. And although 
that girl has shown sucli amazingly poor taste as to 
refuse you once, yet I knew she was handsome ; and 
beauty sometimes makes fools of men, and you might 
still persist. Now my mind is relieved. But, speak- 
ing of that family, I have observed that that little boy 
is a very pretty, attractive one. I imagine somehow 
that the poor child does not have proper care." 

" Perhaps not," said Mr. Braynton coolly, " I saw 
him walk into a car in a freight train this morning." 

" And you did not stop him, Augustus ? Why, you 
should have done it. I was sure that little thing was 
not properly looked after. Why, Augustus, I had a 
French nurse for you who never left you day or night. 
Ah ! but you were a beauty. People fairly raved over 
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your handsome looks; and they might well, for you 
^vere as handsome a child as you are now a man." 

" I suppose," said her son confidently, " no hand- 
somer man walks the streets. My only objection to 
myself is that my pockets are not as well lined as they 
ought to be. The old man is a niggard; a mean, ac- 
cursed niggard ! " 

" Don't speak so hardly of him. Of course all will 
be yours in time." 

" In time ! " sneered Mr. Braynton. " Now is my 
time, and now it w'ill be." 

" Don't think you can get it by marrying into that 
family," exclaimed Mrs. Braynton, taking alarm at 
his words. " That would be the greatest mistake of 
your life." 

Augustus Braynton's heavy brows were lowered in 
thought and he muttered to himself : " I am beginning 
to think the same. The man has admitted that his 
money affairs are in bad condition; that whereas at 
first he had the most brilliant prospects, things have 
taken a turn. I should say by his appearance this 
morning that they are worse than ever. His manner 
was strange and abstracted and his talk disconnected. 
He certainly is losing ground fast." 

" But what possible reason could you have for call- 
ing on Mr. Marples this morning? " said Mrs. Brayn- 
ton, looking at her son uneasily and rather suspi- 
ciously. " As yovi no longer desire to marry the 
daughter, there can be no common interest." 

" I merely called," coolly replied her son. " I must 
own that his thousands hav^ a fascination for me, 
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As to my not marrying the daughter, I believe I have 
made no such assertion. Mr. Marp^es says that with- 
out doubt I can; and if I will only have patience my 
persuasive powers will inevitably win. There is no 
rival ; that fellow who had that assurance took his final 
leave some two weeks ago." 

Mrs. Braynton's face was drawn and almost dis- 
torted with her newly-awakened fears, as her son so 
composedly expressed his views. 

" Then it is not settled ! Oh, Augustus, why will 
you harass your parent in this way? But a few mo- 
ments ago, you filled me with exultation because of 
your statement that you hated a woman who had 
refused you." 

To this remark Mr. Braynton muttered sneeringly : 

" If money were to be gained by it, the matter of 
hate would be of little account." 

An instant after he was again immersed in thought. 
His head went lower upon his breast and his eyes were 
fixed and staring. " He told me about that money he 
expects to-day," he muttered. " What a fool to own 
that to-night it would be in his safe — in his safe — in 
his " 

" Augustus, you have a strange way of talking to 
yourself lately. -Don't you think it rather a bad habit 
for one of such assured self-possession as yourself? 
I thought you said something just now about being 
safe ; it brought to mind the loss of those valuables the 
other day. It is perfectly incomprehensible where so 
many of our choicest articles have gone. I fairly stand 
in fear and trembling, wondering what will be next to 
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disappear. To think that we can obtain no due what- 
ever to the thief is most surprising. If we lived in 
olden times, I would say that some evil spirit had 
woven his spell over my house. How strange and 
weird your face looks in this light, Augustus, and 
with an expression on it such as I think I have never 
seen before — why, it almost makes me — I was going 
to say shudder, but of course that is hardly the word 
to use about one's own son. Did I speak of an evil 
spirit just now? It is curious how things of dread, 
and thoughts over which one seems to have no control, 
will flash through one's mind. But you are not lis- 
tening, Augustus ; again you are talking and mutter- 
ing to yourself — and is it still about — about — safe — 
did you say? I did not fairly understand." 

Mr. Braynton started and eyed his mother suspi- 
ciously. Then in another instant, he was again ab- 
sorbed. " And the combination," he muttered to him- 
self, " ah, that was a grand stroke, when I got that ! 
What a fool he was ! " 

" If you will take my advice," remarked his mother, 
" you will have nothing more to do with those people." 

" Perhaps — it may not be necessary," said Braynton 
absent-mindedl)^ Then returning to his soliloquy, he 
continued in low tones, " He never would susupect me, 
never. I could abstract the money, walk out like the 
gentleman I am, and he would never have a thought 
as to who did it. Ha, Braynton, you never had a 
chance like this before! " 

Mrs. Braynton, elated at the apparent docility with 
which her advice had been received, now remarked: 
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" The girl, as she has once refused you, probably 
cares little for you. As for the man, in my own mind, 
if he has much money " 

" He will have less after to-night," muttered her son 
to himself. " Let me see, he leaves at a certain hour 
every night. The office then is at my disposal, my 
keys will soon effect an entrance " 

He now rose to his feet. 

" I am very glad," said his mother, " that you are so 
disposed to listen to my advice, and no longer allow 
your thoughts to be occupied with that common fam- 
ily. There is no reason, with your exceptional looks 
and elegance, why you can not ally yourself with the 
best in the land." 

Mr. Braynton vouchsafed no reply to this. He 
called the dog and deliberately gave it a brutal kick 
which sent it yelping back to its corner. Then with an 
imprecation on his lips, he turned on his heel and left 
the room. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The red sun was sinking; its flaming rays tinted 
the sky and dyed with carmine hues the mountains 
and river, and the tall buildings of the city loomed up 
in the atmosphere like beacon lights. 

Some of these lurid rays rested on Mr. Marples, 
who, alone in his office, sat by a window facing the 
west. His head was bent in moody, abstracted, 
gloomy reflection. 

" What reverses have come, and with what swift- 
ness. But the other day I saw my way to a stupendous 
fortune. But how is it now? And the great amount 
which I in my rashness staked — what is there left 
of it?" 

Over and over in his mind went the story of his 
losses and the reasons for them. If he could but live 
a few of those eventful days over again, what 
would not the experience he had gained do for him! 
What wonderful opportunities he had had for a mar- 
velous success if he had then been in possession of 
facts which had since come to his knowledge. But 
now it was too late. 

" And now," soliloquized he, " almost the whole 
amount left me, unless indeed that last deal turns out 
better than my fears, lies in that safe to-night. I can 
not say it is a risk. It is not the first time I have left 
considerable amounts there. It seems necessary in 
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this case, and I apprehend no danger. No one knows 
of it but Braynton. And to tell the truth, it flattered 
me to see the interest he took in it — in my money — and 
he a Braynton; a son of that family of eminence and 
wealth. And I am hoping that by him becoming a 
member of my own household and thus uniting the 
two, I may yet receive a decided uplift in my credit. 
He has a keen eye for business and I admire him for 
it, showing that he has considerable of the shrewd- 
ness which has made his father so successful. He 
does not seem desirous to make decided advances in a 
matrimonial way until he is perfectly sure of the 
money ; seems a little afraid that it might not be forth- 
coming to the amount desired. 

" I hardly wonder that he entertains some fears ; I 
certainly have had enough anxiety over money mat- 
ters to show it in my manner. Confounded worriment 
I have had ; and I can't see that it lightens any. This 
strain on me is telling badly. " 

The carmine-hued sky began to grow cloudy and a 
gray gloom was fast taking the place of the former 
red glow. A gust of wind shook the casement. 

" It will soon be dark," continued the large, heavy 
man to himself, as he looked absently at the hurrying 
throng. " I will wait awhile. I have a dislike to go 
out and face the crowd. I wonder if any will know 
me and point the finger and say : ' There goes another 
financial failure. He aimed at the moon and didn't 
even hit a star.' " 

The man's head dropped lower on his breast and he 
clenched his hands with some bitterness. In this 
14 
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attitude he remained for a length of time. Then, 
reaching toward a shelf, he took a bottle of liquor 
from its place and filling a glass began to drink. 

" Nothing like it ! " he said, after quaffing a glass. 
" Nothing like it to put nerve into one. Taken in 
moderation, I have always recommended it. The poor 
wretch who does not know when he has had enough 
and to stop at that has my individual and undisguised 
contempt. I have heard short-sighted, narrow-minded 
individuals make the brazen statement that the taste 
once acquired it might on occasion become one's mas- 
ter. Bah ! there are always some croakers prophesy- 
ing disaster ! " 

The closing word seemed to hold a suggestion, and 
he repeated it slowly and heavily. 

" If any one had told me but a short time ago, that 
to-night I would be in this frame of mind and state of 
general ruin, I could not have believed him. It may be 
that I was too sanguine," pouring out another glass 
and drinking it off. " I think that is my disposition ; 
and I think, even with the losses I have met, that if 
this marriage would come off very soon, that, with the 
business credit it would give me, as well as who knows 
what of prestige, it might all result m a sudden stroke 
of luck and I might bound up from these overwhelm- 
ing waters of disaster to the high, dry shores of 
assured success. 

" Who knows ? And Braynton — although a little 
shy lately, and that may be all accounted for by Iris's 
refusal — seems to be in full accord. We have been 
frank with each other, and have not concealed where 
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we have expected to be gainers. He must certainly be 
serious in the matter or how else would he take so 
much interest in my finances. Why then would he be 
so interested in the amount I admitted would remain 
in the safe to-night, and whether it was perfectly se- 
cure? As an evidence to my mind of his deep con- 
cern, and firm determination to share as a son-in-law, 
he was desirous of knowing the combination. I hu- 
mored his whim, but of course did not give him the 
correct figures. I am too old a business man for that 
and wouldn't give them to my own son." 

Mr. Marples had continued to drink until his eye 
was clouded and confused, and his speech thick and 
maudlin. At last his hand fell nerveless at his side 
and his heavy head dropped forward on the table 
before him. The gray gloom that had settled upon the 
sky and street deepened and the office was shrouded in 
darkness. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The bell on a church steeple clanged out the hour 
of ten. A tall, half-crouching figure stole into an 
entrance, and from there gazed narrowly at the build- 
ing opposite. 

" No light," he muttered, " it is as I expected. But 
nobody could tell what confounded thing might have 
kept him in his office to-night." 

Cautiously directing a look to the right and left, 
the man crossed the street to the building. It was the 
swift step of one bent on crime. When the door was 
reached, a few attempts with keys were made; the 
lock yielded, and the door gave way. The man went 
inside. All was dark and silent. 

Up one flight of stairs, and another door at the top, 
which was opened in a similar manner, and the bur- 
glar entered Mr. Marples' ofiSce. A faint glow from 
an electric light on the street made the first point to 
which his attention was directed dimly visible — the 
safe — yes, there it was in its usual corner. With a 
hurried, stealthy movement, Braynton advanced some 
steps toward it, then as suddenly he staggered and 
fell back. Who was that seated at the desk. In the 
dim light the lines of a figure came out. Great 
heavens ! It was Mr. Marples ! 

The burglar turned suddenly to Hee. As he did so 
something, a strong odor, arrested his attention. A 
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sudden idea flashed. Instead of turning to the door, 
his wary step brought him to the man. The Hght of 
his dark lantern was turned upon the immovable fig- 
ure and, as he picked up the empty bottle at his side, 
he made the smothered exclamation : " Drunk, by 
heavens ! " 

Without a moment's further waiting, he now hur- 
riedly moved to the safe and placed his hand with 
desperate eagerness upon it. The plunder was now 
almost within his grasp. A few turns of the secret 
lock and the door would fly open and disgorge its con- 
tents. In another moment he would be off with his 
booty and none ever know ; least of all the sodden 
drunkard lying in his stupor. Ha 1 ha ! the burglar 
almost stopped to laugh as the thought flash-like came 
to him. 

Swiftly and cautiously, he began to make the neces- 
sary turns of the lock and the final one was reached. 
Now success was almost achieved. The turn of the 
handle and the opening of the door alone remained to 
confirm it. 

The turn was made but the door did not yield. In 
sudden fury the man started up. A moment was 
spent in speechless, impotent rage. In another, as if 
prepared for emergencies, he began to fumble in a 
bag at his side, and to draw out various tools. As he 
did so, he muttered with a dark oath : " He lied to me, 
but I'll beat him at his own game, curse him." 

As he was narrowly inspecting and making selec- 
tion of the implements before him, he did not notice 
that Mr. Marples' head had slowly lifted, and now, 
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with wide-open staring eyes, his gaze was fixed upon 
the man who, with face turned from him, was kneeling 
before his safe. 

A look of growing consciousness, as well as terror, 
now came to his protruding, glassy eyes. His lips 
slowly parted and his neck stretched itself over toward 
the appalling vision. A look of quick and intense 
acuteness began to quiver on the strained features as 
his faculties c^uickly regained their power, while at 
the same time, a passion of fierce rage sprang into 
being. His hands were clenched like a vise and his 
eyeballs stood out. Noiselessly he rose to his feet. 
One long, cat-like step was taken toward the kneeling 
villain. Another — ha ! the distance will soon be 
bridged. Still another — his large hands are out- 
stretched to throttle the black-headed ruffian, who is 
now making final movements to force into and wrest 
from him his possessions. If the man would but turn 
his face so that he could take him by the throat — but 
no ! his head is carefully averted and he must grip him 
by the skull. His heart beats like a trip-hammer ; his 
breath comes with volcanic force. If he could but 
hush them at this moment as he reaches out to grap- 
ple ! But he can not, and that last gasp, ha ! it has 
betrayed him ! The burglar has dropped his tools with 
a crash and sprung to his feet with pistol in hand. 

At the sight of his face, Mr. Marples raised his arms 
with a death-like start ; he gasped : 

" You— Braynton ! " 

The next instant there was a flash, a report, and a 
wild cry as the large, heavy man fell to the fioor. 
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Braynton fired again at the prostrate figure, and was 
about to return to the safe, when a battering at the 
door below sounded, and with it the loud cries of men. 
The next moment there was a rush of feet upon the 
stairs. 

The burglar heard and with a fierce oath he threw 
his tools from him, sprang to his feet, and looked 
about for a way of escape. The rear was now the only 
way left. Dashing to the window, he raised it and 
lowered himself to the roof of an extension. From 
there he crept to a wall, and descending this, in an- 
other moment had made his escape to a side street. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

It was growing dark in Mrs. Finsky's basement, 
but she still hesitated about lighting the lamps. 

" It's quite light yet," she mumbled to herself as 
she craned her neck and looked out into the street, 
" quite light, an' kerosene's high, an' me three lamps 
burn 'most a nickel's worth in half an hour; an' I have 
but two diners, an' they've had nothin' but stews an' 
a dish o' beans an' that's only a dime apiece, not 
countin' the beers, an' they can't expect much light 
along o' that. As for their leavin' anything, I'm reck- 
onin' the way they're goin' it, there's not much chance 
o' that." 

Mrs. Finsky's sharp eyes directed a glance of disap- 
proval at the two young men who, seated opposite each 
Other, were transporting huge morsels from plate to 
mouth. 

" I tell ye. Hank, 'tain't a bad stew," said one, a 
short, thick-set young man, as he halted for a moment 
from his gustatory efforts. 

" I expec'," chuckled the red-haired young man op- 
posite, " dat where ye've been, ye haven't had much 
to choose on in de way o' grub." 

" Dat's right, an' nine months o' dat kind o' fodder 
sharpens a fellow's appetite amazin'. But how're ye 
gettin' on nowadays ? I t'ought by dis time ye'd been 
nabbed ag'in," , 
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" I'm profitin' by experience, Bill. Two terms o' 
dat 'ere had its effeck, an' I'm learnin' to be virtuous 
— an' cautious. But," continued the red-haired young 
man, raising a signaling forefinger, " I've got some- 
t'ing on hand — listen — I've got a scheme on hand, 
an' it's occurred to me I'd let ye into me plot, see? " 

" Eh? Well, I'm ready for 'most anythin', though 
I don't care to get shelved ag'in de same day," said 
the other as he threw himself into an attitude of at- 
tention. 

" As ye've just got out, ye hain't heard much o' 
de doin's," said his friend, speaking in a low voice and 
again raising an impressive finger. " Well, ye see — 
I t'ink it's nigh on to two weeks ago — dere was a rich 
man murdered in his office on Broadway; his name 
wuz Marples ; he wuz shot at ten o'clock at night by 
a man what was tryin' to loot his safe." 

" At ten o'clock — de deuce ! " said the other de- 
risively. " Anybody'd know dat only a amatoor an' a 
bungler would go at dat hour. De time for dat sort 
o' t'ing," with a professional air, " is t'ree o'clock in 
de mornin'." 

" I knowed ye could tell all about it, Bill," with a 
look of pride not unmixed with envy, " and dat's one 
reason I wanted to have yer help." 

" Well, did dey arrest de fellow what done de 
shootin' ? " 

" You bet dey didn't. Dat's what I'm comin' to. 
Dey found out who he was; a rich man's son, an' a 
high old one you can bet. Ho ! ho ! it's all come out, 
how he made it his biz up there where he lived to 
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Horbrook to go round at night and loot de houses. 
I 'spose when he t'ought he'd got about perfeck — 
ho ! ho ! — then he'd come down to the city an' try his 
hand here. Well, he done it, an', as I told ye, he killed 
the old man." 

" An' ye say de fellow hain't been got? " 
" No. Dey wouldn't even have found out who 
done it, it's more dan likely, if it hadn't been dat de 
man Marples had a little boy who had — so de news- 
papers said, ye know — stole a ride on a car an' come 
down to de city. He was a little shaver, an' de man 
who found 'im t'ought he'd take care o' him — an' a 
big dog what come wi' him — till de old man Marples 
went back to Horbrook at night, as he generally did at 
seven o'clock. Dat night he didn't come, so dis man 
takes de youngster down to Mr. Marples' office ex- 
pectin' he'd be there, so's he could leave de kid wit' 
him. Dat's how dey found out so quick." 
" What t'ell ? Dat was de way, eh ? " 
" Sure. Dis man had just got down to Mr. Marples' 
office — so de papers said — an' was standin' lookin' to 
see if it wuz de right name on de sign, when he hears 
a pistol-shot inside. Then he yells out an' de next 

minute dere was a crowd " 

" Ye bet dere was." 

" Dey broke in de door, an' when dey got up-stairs 
dere was de old man lyin' dead or a'most. He wasn't 
quite, 'cause he ope'd his eyes, an' said to dem standin' 
over him, ' Augustus Braynton ' — dat was dat 'ere 
dude's name — ' shot me — he was tryin' to break open 
me safe.' Then he never spoke no more after dat." 
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" It was a dead give away sure on de fellow what 
done it. But heiloa ! dere's one o' dem lamps gqt lit. 
I t'ought de old beldame was mighty chary o' her light. 
I 'spose it's all on account o' dat new customer what's 
jest come, eh? " 

The last remark was correct. Mrs. Finsky, from 
her post at the window, had seen her financial outlook 
brightening as another person had descended her 
steps, and, hastening to apply a light to one of her 
three lamps and also to give an arranging puU to the 
red kerchief about her head, she was then at the door 
to receive him as he entered. He was a tall man in 
shabby black clothes and wearing a slouch hat. The 
latter was pulled well over an unshaven face, on which 
a stubble of black beard had begun to appear. He 
darted a furtive look about and then moved to a table 
in a corner of the room. Mrs. Finsky hobbled after 
him, inquiring insinuatingly whether he would have 
the whole dinner — price fifteen cents — and whether 
he wouldn't have some extras with it. 

The man nodded his head, apparently willing to 
take anything she would choose to bring, and with 
great agihty Mrs. Finsky hurried off to fill the 
order. 

" Yes," repeated the short, thick-set young man, 
seated at the other table, to his friend, " we must hev 
got de light on account of de new customer, t'ough 
I've got de rattles if it's much o' a light. Ye can 
hardly see yer hand before ye. But go on wit' yer 
story. Hank, I hain't seen anyt'ing in it fur me yet." 

" I'll open books on de game to onct," said the red- 
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haired young man with deep significance, as his em- 
phasizing forefinger again appeared in evidence. 
" I'm tellin' ye one t'ing straight," he whispered ex- 
citedly, " de man's at large yet. Mr. Augustus Brayn- 
ton is at large. De cops has been searchin' high an' 
low for 'im, but to no account, t'ough they've got their 
reasons to t'ink he's concealed some'eres in de city; 
an' — dis is de point I'm comin' to " — reaching over 
and applying his emphatic finger to his friend's arm, — 
" there's a reward of a t'ousand dollars for 'im, an' 
I'm goin' to lay for it — see ? " 

" What— you ! " 

" Yes, me! " returned his friend in high tones. " Ye 
may well look surprised when ye knows that Hank 
Banks is turned into a detective — an' the thing of it 
is, besides, I've determined to take ye in as par,dner." 

" Ho ! ho ! what are ye givin' us ? Me — ' Slippery 
Bill,' just out o' jail, to go into detective business, 
ho ! ho ! " 

" It's no joke. Remember dere's a fortin in't. I 
knowed dere might be trouble tacklin' 'im alone, if I 
found 'im, 'cause dey say he's a big, strappin' fellow, 
so I t'ought I'd get ye to help me. Ye see I'm stickin' 
to de idee dat we're as like to get 'im as anybody if we 
set about it." 

" I 'spose you've seen his picter? " 

" Sure. It was in all de papers. One o' dose dudes 
wid a big, black mustache. I've been on de point o' 
hittin' a dozen fellows on de back dat had a big, black 
mustache an' sayin' : ' I've got ye now,' but on second 
consideration — dey was pretty big chaps — I t'ought 
I better wait." 
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" Sure ; you're right for fair. Somebody's fist might 
hev got mixed up wit' yer own phiz about dat time. 
But, if ye'd just come out o' where I've been," put- 
ting his hands in his trousers' pockets with an air of 
importance, " you'd know a t'ing or two more'n ye do. 
In de foist place dat 'ere fellow ain't a-goin' to carry 
around a big, black mustache as a sign-post fur to 
give 'im away. He's very foist plan is to take dat 
off." 

" I been t'inkin' "bout dat meself, as I've been lookin' 
at dem swell fellows up in Broadway an' Fifth Avenue, 
for dere's where dey be — t'ough, as de papers say, 
it wa'n't likely he had much money, may be he can't 
afford to go 'round dere as he used to — and I've 
t'ought he might hev took a notion to take it off. But, 
I'm a farmer an' I've lost me bearin's if I hain't got 
de big black mustache to go by. Dem dudes all look 
so much alike oderv/ays." 

' " Yer fur off about anoder t'ing," said ' Slippery 
Bill ' with emphasis. " Dat's all rot tryin' to find de 
man up in Fifth Avenue or Broadway. Do ye 'spose 
he's goin' aroun' where his chums an' dem what knows 
'im is likely to see 'im ? Gee ! ye bet he hain't. If 
he's in de city, take my woid fur't, an' look fur 'im 
down in what dese 'ere dudes calls de slums an' where 
dey don't never come demselves. Look fur 'im in 
Baxter street or Hester street or any of dese oders. 
Look fur 'im in some of dese old dens o' eatin'-houses ; 
'cause de fellow's got to eat, an' ye say he hain't got 
much money ; look fur 'im in a tumble-down street 
like dis fur instance; look fur 'im — But, jimminy. 
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iwherc's dat feller gone in sech a hurry? Say, 
Granny," he said to Mrs. Finsky, who now came in 
carrying another lamp, " your boarder's skipped an' 
I'll bet he hain't paid ye." 

The man who had just left, and who shortly after 
entering had begun to eat ravenously, had in a few 
moments laid down his knife and fork and, from 
under his slouch hat, his staring eyes had been fixed 
on the two men conversing together. His excite- 
ment had grown with the men's words, and at last, 
as if absolutely unable to control himself longer, he 
had started from his seat and dashed out of the place. 

Mrs. Finsky set up a shriek when she saw the situ- 
ation and flew to the door. But there was no sign 
there of the absconder. 

" Oh," she said as she tottered back, " and he looked 
like such a gentlemain I was a-goin' to charge him 
double. Oh, the wretch ! if I had him, I'd tear the 
heart out o' him ! " 

" You might hev had more light. Granny, an' we'd 
spotted him fur ye," sneered the red-haired young man. 
" As it is, ye're done out sure. But, come on' Bill, 
let's be off. We've got our plans to lay out, an' we 
can't do no more here wit' dat woman a-screechin' 
an' a-howlin'." 

" Dat's true for fair. As ter yer scheme, I'm into it 
wit' bote feet. De boodle is worth tryin' for. An' 
though it 'most gives me de rattles, seein' where I 
jest come out o' meself, I'm goin' to do me level 
straight to get hold o' dis fellow. Come on, an' let's 
talk it up." 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Later in the evening, when trade seemed to have 
slackened and she was alone, Mrs. Finsky was poring 
over her cash receipts for the day. She had taken the 
box out of the drawer, and in a secluded corner was 
carefully and laboriously examining each piece of 
money and including it in the general estimate. 

As she was engrossed in this occupation and lament- 
ing at the same time the absence of the amount 
swindled by the absconding customer, she happened 
to raise her eyes and saw this object of her thoughts 
standing before her. 

With a shrill note of alarm and anger, she dashed 
the money-box into the drawer and sprang to her 
feet. 

" I have come," said the man, with a cautious look 
about the room, " to pay yoti for the meal I ordered. 
At that time I saw a friend pass the window, and as I 
was desirous to speak with him, I hastened out, and 
have not been able to return till this moment." 

The dark stranger with black clothes, dusty and 
worn, and slouch hat resting on his black brows, again 
looked warily about the room. 

" So," he continued, putting his hand deep into his 
pocket, " I have come in order to pay you." 

A transformation had come upon Mrs. Finsky. A 
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broad smile widened her sunken, toothless jaws, her 
hollow, shrewd eyes glistened, and she fairly shook 
with delighted amazement, as she mumbled glibly: 

" I knew ye was a gentleman the moment I laid eyes 
on ye, an' I didn't change me mind on account o' 
a slight accident; an' now," she said, hobbling out 
into the room with alacrity, and an eye to business, 
" ye'll maybe want a fust-class supper. I saw ye only 
took about half o' tlie other — though," she hastily 
added, " it was no good what was left, as I throws 
everything away, everything what hasn't been eat. 
An' now, maybe," coaxingly, " ye'd like to hev a nice 
dish of — say — oysters ; oysters pipin' hot wi' the 
cream o' the milk — real Jersey cream — on 'em, eh ? " 

The man's famished-looking jaws snapped together 
as he said : 

" Yes, yes, I believe I will, I can then pay you for 
all at once." 

" Very well, my dear," the woman said volubly, 
" jest take the seat at the table there, till I get them 
fur ye. Ye see I have them on the ice. They're none 
o' yer canned goods, like they hev over at Reachem's ; 
I hev them brought in the shell every mornin' o' the 
week from the market, an' then my 'prentice comes 
at ten o'clock an' opens 'em; then I puts 'em on the 
ice — Heh ! but they're fine an' rich ! " she exclaimed, 
unctuously. " An' now while I put them on to cook 
— it will only take a minute, my dear — in the richest, 
sweetest milk from the Jersey farm, wouldn't ye like 
to try a fine cut o' pie; juicy beef pie for instance, 
along wit' some real Long Island potatoes smothered 
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in Orange County butter — none o' ycr ol'omarg'rine, 
like they hev over at Bangby's, but the real thing that 
would melt in yer mouth ? " 

The man having nodded assent, Mrs. Finsky with 
haste crossed to the other end of the room, and as she 
went chuckled to herself : 

" Not a word does he say about the price ; he's a 
rich vm, sure ! " 

" I see your neighbors in the big house across the 
street are still there," said the man when she had re- 
turned and begun to arrange the table before him. 

" An' who might they be ? " was the answer with 
sudden coolness. " There's none o' my company lives 
there. A couple o' villainous heathens are in the 
house ; one o' them by the name o' Straggers, that I 
wouldn't wipe the floor up wit', far less soil me eyes 
by lookin' at 'er." 

" There's another family " 

" Oh," uttered Mrs. Finsky, with a sudden return to 
suavity, " I understand. Maybe ye mean the pretty, 
crazy girl an' her dad, an' " 

"The same. Are they as poor as ever? Do they 
make any money ? " 

The woman shook her head, her eyes falling upon 
her flashing ring. The stranger's eyes also, at the 
same moment, fell upon it. 

" She don't make much," mumbled the woman, 
" though they say she's mighty quick wit' the needle ; 
but they're poor, very poor." 

" Not much chance of getting anything there," the 
man muttered, as his bare lip, showing a twist in 
15 
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one side, curled viciously and exposed some ugly- 
looking teeth, " I had thought I might be able to get 
something from her." 

The food was now placed before him, and, after 
eating voraciously for a while, he said to the old 
crone who hovered about him : 

" You have a ring, I see." 

The woman held up her wrinkled hand with its 
flashing gem, and while her sharp eyes gloated on it, 
she said, with wily emphasis : 

" An' I got it in fair trade ; it was an out an' out 
sale for me black cloak, me handsome black cloak 
that had cost me a pi'e o' money ; but," with sud- 
den rage, "that old Straggers woman was tryin' to 
get it from me, she even threatened to send a cop — 
oh, if I had her by the hair o' the head, I'd give 
her " 

" It's not a bad-looking ring; that's a piece of glass, 
I suppose .'' " 

" Indeed not ! " exclaimed Mrs. Finsky. " That's 
a dimant, a fair dimant." 

" I have an infallible test for those thing's," said the 
stranger, with a glittering eye fastened on the jewel. 
" I can tell you in one minute whether it is real or 
not. Just let me see it." 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Finsky, as with pride and 
celerity she took off the ring and handed it to him. 
" You can see for yerself it's a genooine dimant." 

" Who is that looking in at the window ? " said the 
man, directing a suspicious glance toward it. 

The light from the street lamp fell full upon a 
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blear-eyed, blowzy woman who, through the window, 
was directing a sneering and curious gaze past the two 
jars of broken candy and the few withered apples to 
the interior of the place. 

" Hi ! " cried Mrs. Finsky, with a sudden shriek of 
rage, as she saw the face, " that's that woman Strag- 
gers that's been at the bottom o' all me trouble, an' 
now she's out there watchin' into me house." 

Mrs. Finsky gave another shriek and shook her 
clenched hand frantically in the direction of her tor- 
mentor. Mrs. Straggers now giving a savag'e grim- 
ace as her share in the opening of hostilities, cried 
out fiercely : 

" Shake yer fist at me, will ye ! If I had hold o' ye, 
ye old hag, I'd show ye— I'd show ye! " 

Mrs. Finsky at this was in a paroxysm of rage; 
she tore the wisps of hair hanging over her eyes, and 
with trembling feet made a dash for the window as 
if she would have gone through it. 

" Oh, ye old Jezebel," cried the infuriated Mrs. 
Straggers, with another fierce grimace. 

" Yes, yer every verb in the g'ography," cried Meg 
Giles, who, by the side of her friend, was making 
some mincing, grotesque steps in derision of the com- 
mon enemy. 

" I 'spose," screamed Mrs. Straggers, " yer feedin' 
an old tramp as usual wit' yer fine, rotten victuals." 

" I hev a gent'eman, a born gentleman for a cus- 
tomer," shrieked Mrs. Finsky, " no sech old tramp as 
yerself, mind ye." 

" I dare ye," shrieked back Mrs. Straggers, squar- 
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ing her fists, " to come to the door an' face me wit' 
them words — I dare ye to do it." 

" Ye do ? " cried Mrs. Finsky, gasping with fury, 
as she accepted Mrs. Straggers' challenge and opened 
the door. 

" Now clear out from here," she screamed. " Go 
away from here, I tell ye." 

" The old woman seems to be puttin' on airs to her- 
self — what do ye think o' that, Meg?" sneered Mrs. 
Stra.ggers, her head elevated in high dudgeon. " She 
seems to think she can drive us from the public street, 
an' she seems to be spoilin' for a fight. Come on, 
then, I told ye to come on," again assuming a pugi- 
listic attitude. 

" Yes, come on," cried Meg Giles, who, with dimin- 
utive hat tilted jauntily on her matted hair, and her 
peculiar eye fixed on the enemy, capered some fancy 
steps, which, however, led her farther from her vi- 
cinity. " Come on, ye old hag. It's easy seein' ye hev 
a bee in yer bonnet." 

If there was any climax to Mrs. Finsky's wrath, 
this remark forced it, and giving a twitch to the red 
kerchief on her head, she rushed forward as if she 
would have laid hold on her tormentors, while from 
her shriveled lips there were hurled a string of wild 
and furious epithets. 

Meanwhile the stranger had been taking advantage 
of his opportunity. The ring had been hastily se- 
creted, and as hastily the money-box from the drawer 
had been emptied; then, with caution, he made his 
way to a door which he had already examined. This, 
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he had discovered, opened on a stair leading to the 
upper floor, and from thence another door admitted 
to the street. 

It was the work of a moment to stealthily mount 
the stair, and, opening this door, come out upon the 
stoop. For a brief instant he glanced at the women 
wrangling on the street below, then hastily descending 
the steps he stole off swiftly in an opposite direc- 
tion. 

Mrs. Finsky was still lashing the twain with her 
tongue and making violent demonstrations with her 
clenched hands, when the sharp-eyed Meg Giles said, 
with a leer : 

" It 'pears to me I don't see the dimant ring, 
Where's the dimant ring now ? " 

" Ha ! " cried Mrs. Finsky, her enraged tones now 
tinctured with pride and scorn, " I've got a gentleman, 
a born gentleman, what's gettin' fust-class meals an' 
payin' fust-class prices, an' he can tell a dimant when 
he sees one, an' he's got it in his fingers this minute 
a-tellin' it." 

" He's got the dimant ring! " exclaimed Mrs. Strag- 
gers, her astonishment for the moment getting the 
better of her rage ; then, with a burst of sneering in- 
credulity : " Ye needn't tell me that ye'd let that get 
out o' yer hand — oh, no ! " 

Something in the words caused Mrs. Finsky to look 
over her shoulder into her room and at the seat where 
she had left her desirable customer. He was not 
there. She looked farther. She peered more closely. 
Then an awful presentiment seemed to seize her, 
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as, forgetful of her enemies and her passion, she 
hastily retreated with flying, tottering feet, which each 
moment grew more trembling and swift, until she 
stood in the .middle of the room and looked at the 
open door and her vacant money-drawer. Then 
she rent the air with a howl of despair, and as she 
sank in a heap on the floor, her shrill voice rang out 
wildly : 

" Oh, father in Israel ! Me money ! Me good 
money ! Me money — me money an' me dimant ring ! "• 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

The trees were rustling in the breeze in the liltle 
park, which was set like a jewel amidst the noisome, 
crowded streets of the city. The branching boughs^ 
with leaves of tender green, were waving in the sun- 
light ; the sparrows were twittering and reveling in 
the soft green grass ; the children were shouting in 
joyous glee. Rain had fallen in the night and washed 
all things fresh and fair, and the sunshine sparkled in 
the moistvire of every bud and leaf. 

On one of the benches sat two old men. One tall 
and venerable, with large shrunken frame, and flow- 
ing white beard. The other, with feet propped vip be- 
fore him, was a little, yellow, wrinkled man, wearing 
a faded blue coat, and & worn blue cap surmounted a 
fringe of thin gray hair. 

It was the latter who exclaimed, as he turned and 
looked at the scene before him : 

" Josiah, what kin be finer than this — oh, but it's 
wonderful! An' the sweet smell o' the air, an' the 
wavin' o' the trees, an' the joy o' bein' out here, you 
an' me, makes me 'most bustin' wi' gladness ! " 

As the little old man spoke, he drew his hand over 
his brother's arm. 

" Yes, Josiah," he repeated, " I'm just bustin' wi' 
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gladness 'cause we're both able to be out here. Ah! 
but it's a wonderful place for the old and the poor." 

" Yes, Eben, it's like an oasis in a desert for weary- 
pilgrims like ourselves." 

" An' what a blessin' to the children. Jest look at 
that frail little blossom a-lyin' there in its mother's 
arms. An' where else could she take it to get the air? 
But — listen! Do you hear our Nell?" 

A voice, pure as a skylark's, was heard in a burst 
of song, and the old men looked with delight toward 
the window from whence it came. 

" It is beautiful," said the aged father. " It seems 
to lift me almost to heaven's gates to hear her sing." 

" Yes," said old Eben, " she's indeed the light o' our 
eyes an' our blessin'. An' if it might be that she 
wouldn't take any o' these wild spells ag'in — an' ye 
know she hasn't had one since the time she went off 
• — what a joy it would be to us, Josiah, man ! But, 
hark ! those wonderful sweet notes that seem to float 
an' melt on the air. Ah, yes, it warms the cockles o' 
me old heart to hear her; I 'most forget all our 
troubles an' trials an' losses an' even the degradation 
—as I've thought it — o' havin' to live here among the 
scum o' the earth." 

" Where would we find a truer friend than Mrs. 
McClusker has been to us ? " said the aged Josiah, 
gently. 

" She's been a good, true friend to us an' to Nell, 
an' I'm thankfu' for it, an' I'm sure I'd be loth to class 
her among the rest o' the rifif-raff. Indeed I would, 
Josiah, man ! " 
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There was a silence for a moment, when old Eben 
broke it by saying: 

" I've been lookin' aroun' to see if I could see any- 
thing o' that young man that came to the house yes- 
terday callin' himself by the name o' ' Slippery Bill.' 
I was alone at the time, ye know, an' glad I was that 
Nell wasn't in or she might hev heard somethin' o' 
that wonderful occurrence wi' that accursed young 
man an' what might hev been a murder. The queer 
thing o' it was that this man callin' himself ' Slippery 
Bill ' was so persistent in sayin' that the man Mr. 
Alarples was killed ; when we know very well, from 
the newspaper we read it in, an' from what that kind 
young lady. Miss Iris Hind, wrote to us, that he was 
not killed ; that he was taken to a hospital, that the bul- 
lets were extracted, and that now he was gettin' som'at 
better, though still ill an' poorly. Well, Josiah, the 
man wouldn't believe this, till I showed him the news- 
paper, an' then he swore about the stupidity o' some 
friend o' his that he called Hank Banks, who had 
told him different." 

" I earnestly hope that my child will never hear of 
the dreadful crimes of that young man," said the aged 
Josiah. " For I fear ,that knowledge would do her 
a great injury." 

" We have been able to keep it from her thus far, 
an' I hope we may be able to continue to do it; an' 
that kind young lady. Miss Iris Hind, who has been 
such a friend, says the same thing. An' although Nell 
knows of the trouble to Mr. Marples, yet the knowl- 
edge o' who done it we hev been able to keep from 
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her. This young man callin' himself ' Slippery Bill ' 
it seems had got to knowin' about us through an old 
woman who keeps a sort o' eatin' house, a Mrs. 
Finsky, just across the park there; an' he seems very 
cunnin' an' sly, an' wanted to know if we could tell 
him anything about the whereabouts o' that 'ere ac- 
cursed young man. If I had had me legs, I'd pum- 
meled the daylights out o' him for his impudence. An' 
I said as much to him. An' I almost jumped out o' 
me chair, I was so enraged that he would think we 
would know where that fellow was, an' me not shoot 
him." 

" Ah, my brother, you forget yourself," said the 
aged Josiah, in gentle tones. 

" Mebbe I do, mebbe I do," burst out the little old 
man, " but I'm terribly tried when I think o' that 
wretch, an' I hope he'll get his just deserts; an' I'm 
rather thinkin' from what that young man let fall — al- 
though so sly an' cunnin', an' said as little as he could 
— that somethin's a-brewin' an' he'll get caught yet, 
an' 'fore long. This fellow let fall some words about 
there bein' some kind o' a row over at Mrs. Finsky's, 
an' if I could judge right, they've got some idee that 
this accursed young man was there. Howsomever, I 
didn't understand it fully, an' perhaps it's jest as well 
as you an' me don't take much interest in them things 
that's goin' on about here." 

He looked at his brother for answer, but the aged 
man, with head slightly on one side, had fallen into 
a gentle slumber. The sun glinting through the 
branches flecked his bared, hoary head, and softly 
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illumined the aged countenance with a golden radiance 
and beauty. 

Old Eben looked at him for a moment, then drew 
his fingers more closely and tenderly about the 
shrunken arm, and was silent. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

" What t'ell ! Ye don't mean to say dat ye t'ink 
dat dat was him in Granny's eatin'-house de oder 
night ? " exclaimed the red-haired young man, bearing 
the name of Hank Banks, to his friend. 

The room in which they sat was small and almost 
devoid of furniture. It was in a dilapidated, three- 
story house, situated in a row of similar buildings in 
a mean, obscure street. Darkness was beginning to 
fall, and the fading light was still further darkened 
by the clouds of smoke from the pipes puffed at vigor- 
ously. 

" Dat's just what I do," was the confident rejoinder. 
" I t'ought it over about him jumpin' up as he did, 
when I was just tellin' where he was likely to be got. 
So de next mornin' I went over to see de old woman. 
Ye should hev seen her ; she was a shadow 'fore, but 
dere was not'in' left o' her now. She told me all 
about it — between her yells — about dat same man 
comin' back an' lootin' her money-till an' runnin' off 
wit' her ring, besides two foist-class suppers." 

The short, thick-set young man shifted in his seat 
and puffed more determinedly at his pipe, as he con- 
tinued : 

" Dat was de time I begins to t'ink more serious 
about him." 

" Sure ! It takes you gn a trail, ' Slippery Bill' " , 
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" I hain't been up dere among de gang all dis time 
wit'out knowin' a t'ing or two. I got her to describe 
him; an' dat she did — between her howls, ye know; 
'cause she's 'most crazy — and den I got more sure dan 
ever. And when she told me dat he had asked ques- 
tions about a crazy girl an' her relations livin' in a 
big house on de oder side of de park, I t'ought I'd 
find dem out an' maybe dey would set me on his 
track." 

" Sure ! dat was a foist-class idee." 

" I didn't get much out of it, t'ough. Dere was only 
a little, old fellow wit'out de use of his legs in de room, 
an' he got madder dan fury when I asked him about de 
man Braynton, an' I t'ought he was a-going to make 
for me, lame as he was. However, he told me de news 
dat I've told you, when I foist come in, dat de man 
Marples wasn't killed, as ye t'ought. Now, it's my 
opinion, Hank Banks, if ye got yer information from 
de ' Floatin' Crier ' as ye said, dat ye'd better boycott 
dat unreHable poip for ever after, an' stand by a poip 
dat gives voracious information. Dat's my advice, an' 
I've always heard dat de ' Fioatin' Crier ' was no good, 
an' if dere was an accident, dey always had some one 
killed outright. Dat's de way dey do dere biz, on de 
sensation — see ? " 

" But de main t'ing, an' dat was de reward, was 
all right. Gimme credit for dat," said Hank Banks, 
not disconcerted. 

" Sure. And de man Marples is de one dat offers 
dat." 

" What fell ! I took no notice of who gave it. I 
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's'posed it was all good money, anyhow," responded 
the red-haired young man, with a knowing nod. 
" However, for a man dat's been only a couple o' 
days out o' jail, I'll own ye ain't behind." 

" Dey say ' It takes a crook to catch a crook,' an' 
I tell you I'm going to do me level best 'bout catch- 
ing dis one. T'ough de man Marples hain't dead, dis 
fellow Braynton knows he'll have to rot in jail, and 
he's fightin' for all he's worth not to be. But I'll try 
me hand at catchin' 'im." 

With this " Slippery Bill " took his pipe from his 
mouth and looked doggedly at it for the space of a 
minute ; then he repeated : 

" Yes, I'll try me hand at it, you bet." 

" Dis man Marples, den, is de one dat offers de 
money," said the red-haired young man, his mind 
evidently still running on that theme. 

" Sure, he's de one. He was crazy mad — so I read 
in a paper — when he came to his senses and t'ought 
it over, for it seems dat dis man Braynton had been 
layin' pipe to marry his daughter, an' he had been wit' 
him on dat day. Dat's what made him so mad, findin' 
out what kind o' man he was, an' findin' out, too, about 
him robbin' de houses ; an' so he's determined — so de 
poip said — to have him in de clutches of de law." 

" Did ye see anyt'ing about de cops hevin' a clue to 
where he is ? " 

" No. Dey seems to be workin' mosty out of de 
city. Dey seems to hev de idee dat he'll make for 
home, as dey t'ink he must be out o' cash. So dey 're 
watchin' out dere for him. But — so de papers said — 
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his ladder is dead-set ag'in 'im, an' keeps de house 
locked for fear he'll get in ; as for his mudder, she's 
got out o' her head an' t'inks he's a-comin' to kill dem 
all. De poip said dat once he t'reatened to shoot de 
old man 'cause he wouldn't give 'im de boodle." 

" What fell ! Den it ain't likely he's goin' dere." 

" My idee is," said " Slippery Bill " in low tones, 
as, rising from his seat, he approached the other, " dat 
he's around concealed in some o' dese streets. An' 
of course, he's got to go out to eat somew'eres. Of 
course he ain't goin' to Granny Finsky's ag'in, or 
goin' past dere needer, fur she sits at de window 
watchin' for him like a cat fur a mouse, but he'll go 
somew'eres else. Now dat's our cue; an' I say let's 
start out anyhow, no tellin' but we may bag him 'fore 
long." 

" I'm wit' ye on dat," said his companion, rising. 
" I t'ink between us we'd be able to take care o' him, 
if we can get 'im." 

" An' dat's what I'm goin' to do," said Slippery Bill, 
nodding his head determinedly. " I'm after dat re- 
ward if it can be got. Boodle's what I want now dat 
times has changed, an' de State don't pay me expenses 
no more. Ye offered to let me bunk in wit' ye, an' 
dat ain't bad, an' I t'ink dat dis room is jest in about 
de right spot to carry on dis scheme to catch our man. 
When we do it," said he, slapping the red-haired young 
man on the back, as they went out, " we'll have de 
dough sure enough an' be as rich as some o' dem 'ere 
millionyaires, see ? " 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

The trellised porch about the house occupied by the 
Marples' was covered with roses. The gusty breeze 
shook their fragrant petals and their slender stems 
were rudely bent and well-nigh broken, then calming 
itself, it seemed again to lull them with a gentle 
rhythm. The green bushes which skirted the lawn 
and surrounded the dwelling stood erect and trim, 
and the tall elm with wide-spreading branches raised 
its head proudly into the sunshine. 

In the house Mr. Marples, his large frame emaci- 
ated, and his once florid face now sunken and pallid, 
lay upon a bed. 

" It seems to me," he said in a weak voice to the 
young man sitting beside him, " that I'm not going to 
pull through. I don't seem to get my strength back. 
See, I am as helpless as a child," lifting his hand, 
which again dropped heavily. 

The young man spoke some words of encourage- 
ment to the sick man, and rising, smoothed the pillow 
gently under his restless head. 

" Roland," said Mr. Marples, turning a grateful 
look upon him, " I do not know what I would have 
done without you. You came to me at the moment of 
my need and you have been with me ever since. Your 
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revenge has been complete in heaping these coals of 
fire upon my head, after my dastardly treatment of 
you." 

" That is all past and gone," said Roland Perth. 
" That I suffered agony at one time because I believed 
Iris was to be another's is true. But I would wish 
to banish that dreadful time for ever from my mind, 
and the joy of the present, in having your consent to 
wed her I love, is perhaps heightened by contrast." 

" But I can not forgive myself for all the suffering 
I have caused you ; and when I think that, instead of 
you with all your sterling worth, I had chosen for a 
husband for my daughter that degenerate who more 
than two weeks ago attempted my life, I gnash my 
teeth." 

After this outburst, Mr. Marples lay for a moment 
quiet, then he remarked : 

" When you are married, Roland — which thing I 
hope may occur at an early day, for I feel that Iris 
should have a protector now that I am such a poor one 
— then I shall feel happier." 

At his words, a look of rapture had leaped into the 
young man's face, and with head bent, he had eagerly 
listened. 

After awhile, Mr. Marples alluded to the trip which 
Iris had taken to the city that day and of the matters 
she had to attend to there ; one of them the taking of 
sewing to the young woman, Nell Ashron, was an act 
which, he said, he highly commended, as her case as 
well as her relatives had now enlisted his greatest 

sympathy. 
16 
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While Mr. Marples commented on these things, 
the mind of the young man held a picture upon which 
he gazed to the exclusion of other thoughts. It was 
that of the young girl he loved, and whom he had 
folded to his breast for a brief instant before she left 
that morning. How fair and lovely she looked. What 
new beauty was in those tender blue eyes? What 
added charm in the music of her voice? Surely some 
tender grace had woven itself about her to make her 
so incomparable. 

As his mind ran thus, he was recalled to other 
thoughts by Mr. Marples saying: 

" When that man is caught, who has been the bane 
of so many lives, I would like to know it at once. I 
can not rest easily until that degenerate, who is a 
menace to all virtue and to life itself, is within the 
hands of the law and its full penalty has been meted 
out to him." 

Mr. Marples tossed wearily on his pillow, and then 
lay quietly for awhile as if in thought. The glass of 
water which the young man placed to his lips was 
quaffed eagerly, but without seeming to disturb his 
train of thought. 

"As I have lain here," he remarked, after some 
time, " many thoughts have come to me which, I may 
say, I never knew before. For a man to look death 
in the face, as I have done, and remain the same would 
be impossible. I have thought how the aim of my 
life was gold. How this idol of gold I had piled up 
so high that I had shut out the light of God's heaven. 
Just one life to live, my boy, and it so short, and to 
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make that the end and aim, when at last there is only 
a coffin and a shroud ! " 

The sick man gazed at the wall beyond, as if he 
saw there what he described. 

" This," he continued, " is what has been in my 
mind almost constantly since I have come back to 
consciousness and life. I see how the love of gold, 
that meanest and most sordid of passions, was eating 
out my very heart, and I would have sacrificed those 
whom I should have cherished to gratify its base de- 
mands. I was Bunyan's man in his ' Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress,' with muck-rake in hand, raking to myself this 
)'ellow dust. Yes, I might well say that I, Adam 
Marples, was a fool — a fool." 

Job Hadders, who was on his knees putting some 
finishing touches to the polished andirons before the 
empty fireplace, now partly turning his cadaverous 
face, remarked: 

" An' they say — in fac', it's in the Scripter — that 
if ye ' bray a fool in a mortar, yet will not his foolish- 
ness depart from him.' " 

The next moment, with a sheepish, whimsical smile,, 
and as if recalling himself, he said hurriedly: 

" But, sir, I had no reference to yerself, sir ; none 
at all. Pve got into a bad way o' thinkin' aloud lately 
an' callin' meself names, an' that's one o' 'em, that 
name o' fool ; an' for all the world it seems to fit like 
natur' itself. For, savin' yer presence, I can't go 
within a stun's throw o' ' The Corners ' without feelin' 
the feet below me beginnin' to persist, an' in spite o' 
all the good intentions I hev meself, an' the sound ad- 
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vice ye once guv me on drinkin', the fust thing I 
know, they are draggin' me into that hot-bed o' sin, 
an', I may say, by the very heels. Then when I come 
to me sinses, I sez to meself — an beggin yer pardon for 
savin' it — then sez I, if him that was such a rock o' 
strength wi' regard to drinkin' — an' that's without any 
deteriment to yer principles, sir — if he couldn't with- 
stand the temptation o' drinkin' to excess, how is it 
a-goin' to be wi' a poor, witless fool like yerself, an' 
that's the time that I begin to cry on meself them 
names. Though, to tell the truth, I'm sometimes 
tryin' to pick up heart at another one's defeat; an' 
he such a strong one as yerself, beggin' yer pardon for 
sayin' it. An' the warnin,' instead o' curin' me, 
seems to have no visible effeck until what wi' this 
struggle o' gettin' rid o' the hankerin' arter it, an' 
the wantin' to take a drop, I'm fain to liken meself 
to Prometheus chained to the rock wi' a vulture 
a-tearin' at his vitals. It's a fac', sir, an' I'm in a bad 
v;ay." 

The prespiration poured off Job's brow in this heat 
of confession. He gathered up his implements hastily, 
showed some large stumps of teeth in an abashed 
smile, and giving several bobs of his head and a 
clutch at a stray lock on his forehead, with quick, 
nervous steps he moved toward the door. Once there, 
he turned and gave a sudden and sharp inclination of 
his bod}', and with this obeisance and another silly and 
vacuous grin, he vanished into the space beyond. 

Job Hadders had hardly disappeared, when there 
was a flutter and movement in the hall, and the Misses 
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Marples, making a rather singular appearance, en- 
tered. Miss Gardenia wore a white bandage over her 
forehead and eye and clung to Miss Ophelia, one of 
whose arms was in a sling. 

" We are in a most pitiable and humiliating plight," 
exclaimed Miss Gardenia hj'sterically. " You see us, 
brother, and it is a miracle that our lives have been 
left us. Perhaps you did not hear the outcry we made 
— and, Ophelia, I really think we did not make the 
outcry the case deserved. — Yes, brother, we have been 
through almost as great and critical an epoch as your- 
self, and, as I have told you, it is a wonder that our 
lives have been left us.'' 

" Oh, yes, I fear we are wrecks for the rest of our 
days. This is my dream come true, for I dreamed of 
tombstones last night," moaned her sister. " My arm 
is so lame I can hardly raise it to arrange my hair." 

" And my head and eye ! Oh, Ophelia, you may 
easily take the palm for the beauty of the family now 
— and — and — if " — in low tones — " if Deacon Whyp- 
ples could now make his- decision, we know where it 
would rest ; but, ah ! that is not to be. Yes, brother," 
in a high key, " you see what is left of your poor sis- 
ters. We have had this added calamity heaped upon 
us after that other fearful and awful experience." 

" Yes, that other horrible experience," added Miss 
Ophelia, " of that terrible man, that murderer, that 
robber who burglarized our house that night. 
Heavens! will I ever forget his cold, clammy fingers 
on my throat when he was looking for our -watches 
and, who knows, even our teeth ! " 
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"I will never forget it to my dying day," exclaimed 
Miss Gardenia. " And to think that that man at- 
tempted to ally himself to our family ! I fairly shiver 
when I think of it; for I always had my opinion of 
him. The very color of his hair, to my mind, told his 
fiendish proclivities." 

" Yes, yes, he was indeed a most hideous, indeed a 
shocking-looking person ; in fact a perfect monster in 
appearance, and one whom we both felt disposed to 
shun in spite of his overtures and endeavors to enter 
our family. But, oh, " she added, almost sobbing, " to 
think of our buying that handsome piece of lavender 
silk on account of him ! " 

"' It all goes to show," remarked the elder sister, 
with compressed lips, " that that word ' presumably ' 
inculcated into our minds with regard to the male per- 
suasion, by our lamented Miss Priceton, has fitted 
here as in all other cases. And now since the funeral 
of Deacon 'Whypples there is still greater, still in- 
creased significance to that suggestive word. Ah, 
Ophelia," in a low aside, " I think that black would 
be more suitable to us than even lavender. And now 
since this other dreadful thing has occurred to us 
through that incorrigible pest of a young male, I think 
so more than ever." 

" Yes. it occurred through him," affirmed the other 
lady. ■■ He who seems to be the origin of all — all our 
troubles — has brought this on us also — that " 

" Yes, brother," exclaimed Miss Gardenia, " it was 
he. It is not necessary for you to task your poor brain 
any longer by endeavoring to conjecture. It was he. 
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That boy and the cat. He — that boy — had inveigled 
into the house some dirty, vagabond animal ; some 
thing of the gutters; some creature that even Miss 
Priceton, with all her noted and exquisite vocabulary, 
could hardly have found an epithet of sufficient 
strength to apply to, or to its condition, so foul, odious 
and disgusting." 

" And these facts," chimed in her sister, with her 
unfettered hand raised in horror, " we never knew 
until — until a short time ago." 

" Yes, to be exact," uttered the elder Miss Marples, 
" until the animal was out of existence. Oh, but we 
have heard the whole history now ; how he inveigled 
ii into the house — carried it, in fact, and that he even 
went so far as to hug it — Ugh ! " 

" And how," went on the other in accents of disgust 
and horror, " that after being sufficiently caressed, it 
must have sliped away from him; as our first expe- 
rience with it began " 

" Yes, it began on the cellar steps," exclaimed Miss 
Gardenia, " and there it was, when we were about to 
carry down our pots of cherry jam, which we had 
spent the whole morning in making — ^there were fif- 
teen, were there not, Ophelia?" 

" There were," was answered with lugubrious em- 
phasis. " Fifteen pots of our finest cherry jam ! " 

" I stepped down one step, waiting for Ophelia to 
hand me the tray with the fifteen pots. Then, with the 
tray in one hand, I took another step — ah, that step! 
This time it was on that vile, loathsome animal, that 
disreputable creature called — a cat. My foot slipped; 
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naturally and instinctively I turned to something for 
support and so seized my sister by her gown, and to- 
gether we toppled over, and with the jam went directly 
to the bottom." 

A hollow groan from both of the ladies ended this 
recital. Then Miss Ophelia added : 

" And the jam was completely destroyed — and we — 
oh, Gardenia, see what wrecks we are, and on the very 
day when there is to be another reception ; although, 
to be sure. Deacon Whypples will not be there. But 
I will not harrow our feelings further by dwelling on 
that subject." 

Her sister groaned. Then with her thin lips com- 
pressed, she rose from her chair, saying: 

" But we must go and find that boy and settle with 
him. Shortly after our accident he disappeared, and 
when we came to ourselves fully — which took some 
time — not a vestige of him could be seen." 

" In fact we could hardly see him as we would like 
to. But now we have some strength. I think, what 
with your strong arm — for my own feels quite feeble 
■ — we may be able to accomplish something. But — 
Adam is speaking. Gardenia, and wants us to draw 
nearer, as he says he has something special to say to us 
about — what ? That boy ! " 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

The next morning Nicky bounded into the stable 
and threw himseU' on the floor at Bowser's feet. He 
patted the dog's shaggy sides and Bowser wagged his 
tail frantically in appreciation. 

" I hasn't seen you, Bowsie, to has a real good talk," 
said Nicky coniidentially, " since that day we wented 
to Heaven. I has wanted to come out to see you, and 
has just got my potets full of cookies, when the aunts 
would say, ' There — he intends to go to that dog again ; 
just stop him. ' And so I's got stop-ed. But this 
mornin' I hears father sayin' to the aunts, ' I know no 
law to prevent the little fellow from going out to see 
tJie dog when he wants to.' 

" So that's why I's here, 'cause I runned out just 
as soon as I could get the cookies. For you see father 
is good to me since he got shot-ed, and he don't call 
me that long name ' Nich-o-las,' and speak it loud. 
He calls me ' 'ittle fellow,' and ' my child,' and names 
like that. And he puts his hand on my head and says 
nice things, and sometimes he laughs to me, and I's 
'most glad he got shot-ed. 

" I telled him one day 'bout me goin' off to Heaven 
that day he get hurted, an' his eyes kept shuttin', and 
he said, ' My dear child, I's afraid you were nearer 
Heaven than I would have been if that man had-ed 
done his work.' And I said, 'cause I 'membered what 
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the minister told-ed : ' Heaven is near, much nearer 
than we think.' And then he cried-ed, I sawed him, 
and he holded me very close to him." 

Bowser was now complacently swallowing cookies 
as they were extended to him, and, except for an occa- 
sional satisfied eye directed to the little figure in the 
white suit, seated on the stable floor beside him, he 
seemed entirely oblivious to other things mundane. 

" And then," pursued Nicky, " I ask-ed him about 
the whiskey. And he said, ' What whiskey, my child? ' 
And I said, some peoples said he had drunk-ed 
whiskey that night he got shot-ed and drunk-ed too 
much, or somefin' like that. And he shook'd his head 
and he said so low as I could hardly hear, what was 
in my Sunday School lesson, ' Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall ! ' 

" And the dear girl was dreadful sorry about us 
goin' off to Heaven that day, and she cried-ed, and 
she said she was afraid she hadn't been like a mother 
to me and hadn't watched over me 'nough. And T 
telled her not to cry, 'cause I thoughted I was watched 
too much. I was tired bein' watched so much, 'cause 
the aunts alius watched. And since the kitty's been 
killed yesterday, I's been watched more'n 'fore. 

" You see it was awful about that poor kitty ; and 
I knows you'll feel bad, too, Bowsie, when I tells you. 
You see it was a poor 'ittle t'ing, and didn't runned 
away when you called it, like those big fat cats on the 
fence. I picked it up softly and it never scratched me 
one bit, only mewed-ed. And so I took it home with 
me. It shivered so I knowed it was sick, and I was 
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goin' to put it in my crib and tuck it in warm, just 
like the dear girl does me ev'ry night. I was just car- 
wying it up-stairs when I heard-ed the aunts comin', 
and I jumped-ed and the kitty it felled down some'eres. 
The aunts comed up, and ask-ed me : ' What mischief 
has you been doin' now, bad boy ? Go straight to your 
room and wash your face.' And I did it, and when I 
comed back and looked for the kitty, it was gone, and 
I never couldn't find it. Yes, Bowsie, I knowed you'd 
feel bad." 

Bowser, as if unable to contain himself during this 
mention of runaway cats, had thrown himself upon his 
back, and while performing sundry fierce antics 
barked warningly at the ceiling. 

" I thought, Bowsie, you'd be feeling bad about it," 
reiterated Nicky, " and you'll feel worse when you 
knows all. P'etty soon I hear-ed a drefful noise and 
smashin', oh, it was tre-men-jous, and then I heard-ed 
that that poor 'ittle kitty was killed dead; 'ssassinated 
is what they talk about all the time now since father 
got shot-ed. It was drefful the way the aunts got 
hurt-ed, but they didn't get 'ssassinated like that poor 
kitty." 

Bowser gave a forlorn howl and struggled to his 
feet. This continued talk about straying cats, when he 
was still in chains, was beginning to wear upon him. 

At this moment there was the sound of a feminine 
voice calling the child's name, and Nicky started to his 
feet. 

" They is callin' me," he said hastily and hesitat- 
ingly. " I don't know whether it's about the slipper, 
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for I never can't tell for sure, 'cause they say I's alius 
deservin' it. But," he continued hopefully, " I don't 
think' maybe it is, 'cause father talk-ed to the aunts 
about it and he said : ' You needn't do any more of 
that slipper business ; I'll attend to that myself now.' 
And then he laugh-ed to me, so as I knowed he 
was only foolin' ; and anyhow I t'ink his slippers 
wouldn't be so hard, 'specially since he got shot-ed." 

Nicky now gave another start, as a voice harsh 
and melancholy sounded in his ears. 

" Vas ist das? You, Nicky ! Hurcn zie niich. And 
now don't you hear the ladies call you — ain't it? You 
are funny that way, you boy you. If you don't hear 
some things more quick like possible, you know what 
that slipper business is by you. And you, poor old 
Bowser," addressing the dog dolefully and sympa- 
thetically, " you do of times have so hard. You have 
the wurster of times. I know no more of a dog as has 
times so hard. I 's'pose now if I should make you 
from the chain loose, you would jump on the high and 
make run like mad, eh ? " 

Nicky had listened eagerly, and now at this con- 
clusion broke into a fit of glee. 

" Say we do it, then," he exclaimed excitedly, seiz- 
ing hold of the woman's gown. " Say we let him go ; 
oh, he will jump like everything, and the aunts will 
not care because you let him — say we do it ? " 

The child's sparkling eyes, looking imploringly into 
her face, and some magic words which he whispered 
at the same time, caused the gaunt, dejected-looking 
woman to at once capitulate. 
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" Ah, when you say them sweet words, ' Ich Hebe 
dich,' you lovely child, I know no more what I can 
do to please you. If it please you to have the dog by 
his chain loose — and the poor dog he needs it wurster 
than anything — then why should me not? If the la- 
dies they be mad by me — why, then, what care me 
anyhow? Here have I a letter" — taking from the 
folds of her gown a sheet of paper and scanning it 
proudly- — " which tells me to come back to mine own 
country where the gentlemens are not bugglars and 
murders. I not like somethings anyhow, and if the 
ladies they not pleased by me letting the dog go, then 
I will leave already some time quick." 

Bowser, who had been an expectant witness of 
proceedings, finding that all this conversation led to 
no visible results, as well as consuming much of his 
precious time, now dropped on his extended forepaws 
and set up a series of sharp and eloquent barks. 

" Very well, you good dog, you," quickly answered 
Christina, " then you shall with your chain be let 
loose." 

And the next moment Bowser, at freedom, tore 
down the garden path to the street, w'ith the child, 
eager and delighted, in his wake. Through the 
sweet-smelHng clover field opposite, and down by the 
bosky woods which lay beyond, the twain gamboled 
and frolicked, while Nicky's merry screams and 
laughter rent the air. 

The woman, gaunt and melancholy, left behind in 
the garden path, listened and smiled grimly. 

" That little boy has one good time by to-day," she 
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muttered. " And if them ladies not like it, ach ! then 
have I a letter," — again taking the letter from the 
folds of her gown and looking at it proudly — " which 
tells me to come to mine own country. Ach! and I 
thinks much me will go. 

" Ach ! Conrad ! I was mad by you in them days 
when you to me said them sweet words, but now I 
no more so mad am, and I now would listen when you 
say me, ' Ich Hebe dich." Ach, ya! I think of them 
more serious now. And ya, my love — why not? I 
think I will come to you in mine Faterland so quick 
like possible." 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

It was almost midnight. The red-haired young 
man, by the name of Hank Banks, had just arisen 
from his cot after a sleep of some hours. 

" I t'ink I'm good for a night of it now," he mut- 
tered, as he pulled himself together. " Why, hellao, 
Bill, ye've got back at last, eh?" he said to his short, 
thick-set friend, who at that instant entered the room. 
Accompanying him was a dark, heavy- jawed indi- 
vidual, who immediately on entering took a seat by the 
door. 

" We've come on business. Hank," said " Slippery 
Bill " in a low, muttering voice, addressing his friend. 
" I hain't been gone two days for nothin'. At dat time 
I run across me pal here," indicating with his thumb 
the man at the door. " Ye hain't seen him afore. 
He's just got out after servin' a term o' five years. 
We call him ' De Dog ' for short, though sometimes 
he goes by de name o' ' Bulldog,' 'cause he never lets 
go. He don't talk much, ye see ; but he alius bags his 
man. All fair an,' square fight, y' know," shrugging 
his shoulders, " an' I got him onto dis game, as I reck- 
oned what he didn't know 't'wan't no use tryin' to find 
out ; an' now," coming nearer and speaking in his ear, 
" we've bagged our man. As sure as death, we've 
bagged Braynton. Where do you t'ink he is?" 
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"What t'ell? Don't know fur de life o' me," ex- 
claimed Hank Banks, his under jaw dropping in ex- 
citement. 

" In dis 'ere house. In dat room dere, an' wit' only 
a door atween us, and he's been dere a hull week." 

" Oh, my eyes ! Shoot me dead wit' a putty ball ! 
Dat man in dere an' been dere a hull week ! What are 
ye givin' us ? " 

" I'm givin' ye one t'ing straight. Dat man's in 
dere, and he won't leave needer till he takes us wit' 
'im. ' De Dog ' is onto 'im. See 'im settin' dere wit' 
his foot in de crack o' de door, an' his eyes a-starin' 
at dat door o' de man Braynton's, what opens into de 
hall? He can't get out wit'out passin' here, an' den 
ye'U see de style he'll get laid hold onto. It's a long 
story how we been on to his track for dem two days, 
but it wa'n't till to-night dat we spotted 'im comin' 
here. Ye better b'lieve I had de rattles when I seed 
him wit' my own eyes sneakin' in here in dese fur- 
nished apartments for gents, an' where you an' me 
bunk toget'er. But what's de matter?" 

" Nothin'," answered Hank Banks, his face a shade 
paler, " only I t'ought I heard somethin' movin' at de 
door dere between de rooms. You got talkin' pretty 
loud just now." 

" Look out for 'im," continued " Slippery Bill," ad- 
dressing the man at the door. " Hank says he heard 
somebody movin' in dere. And as our man's just got 
in, he may go right out ag'in wit'out us seein' him." 

The man at the door did not require to be put on 
his guard. With his keen eyes looking out from under 
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his shock of hair hke a terrier's, he kept his gaze on 
the door out in the hall. 

" We t'ink," continued " Slippery Bill " to his red- 
haired friend, " dat he'll be out ag'in 'fore long to get 
some grub. He got scared in de place he was eatin', 
an' chased off wit' only a bite. I t'ink he got de idee 
he was bein' followed, 'cause he went up an' down an' 
around de streets in fifty directions 'fore he got here. 
I reckon den, as he didn't see nobody in sight when he 
dodged in, dat he t'ought he was safe. An' we 'spose, 
after all's quiet, he'll be creepin' out ag'in." 

" Why not go in an' comer 'im ? Dere are t'ree o' 
us, an' we could pinch 'im easy," said Hank Banks, 
at the same time instinctively moving behind his friend. 

" ' De Dog ' says no, unless we can't get him de 
oder way. Dat would make a big racket an' draw de 
crowd an' we might lose our man. Dis way's easy, 
an' ' De Dog ' can do it alone, he says, an' when he 
passes de door he'll spring out on 'im. However, I 
hain't a-goin' to wait all night, an' I favor de shortest 
way as bein' de easiest. What say ye, Dog? 'Tain't 
no use waitin' much longer, is it? " 

The sharp eyes of the man addressed did not leave 
the door in the hall which he watched, while his black 
head gave a gesture which said to the men that the 
time of action was not far off. At the same moment, 
his gruff voice muttered: 

" Yer makin' too much loud talk. Yer man on de 
oder side de door'll hear." 
17 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

Ti-iE man on the other side of the door had heard. 
Tall, his gaunt figure in seedy, black clothes, unkempt 
and unshaven, he crouched with ear intent at the 
locked door which separated the rooms. 

Occasionally he had dashed up from his kneeling 
posture and thrown his arms about in wild and im- 
potent rage ; then falling again on his knees, he lis- 
tened to the low, guarded voices in the next room. 

After a time, all became quiet there, and Braynton 
eagerly and cautiously moved to his door of entrance 
and egress and partly opening it peered out into the 
hall. The face of a man, dark and heavy-jawed, sitting 
in the doorway opposite, met his stealthy gaze. This 
sight caused him with a furious, muttered oath to 
stealthily retreat, at the same time noiselessly turning 
the key. 

His only mode of escape was now by the window; 
and he saw that by reaching the roof he could gain 
the one adjoining and thus might reach the street. A 
knock at the door hastened his speculations, and the 
next instant he was out upon the casement; cat-like 
he climbed to the window above, and so on to the 
roof. Another warning sound at the door of the room 
he had left quickened his steps. The roof of the ad- 
joining house was gained, and letting himself down 
through the skylight, he, unheeding the startled cry 
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of the occupant of the room, darted through it and 
through the narrow hall which led to the stairs. 
With swift bounds he cleared these and, at their bot- 
tom, burst through the open door and darted into 
the street. 

Women and children sitting on the steps in the cool 
of the night, and who had instinctively made way for 
him, looked curiously after the fleeing figure. 

" Guess one o' the lodgers has got the 'tremens," 
said one. 

" And he's gone out to get some more," laughed 
another. " But goodness ! what a racket they're 
makin' in the next house ; I'll wager they've broken in 
a door." 

At that moment three men, cursing violently, rushed 
from the house alluded to and looked hastily up and 
down the street. 

After some hurried questions put to the women on 
the steps, the dark, heavy-jawed man said hastily, in 
a guttural voice : 

" You go that way. Bill — you," pointing to the red- 
haired young man, " down that other street — I'll take 
the avenue." 

With these words, the man called ' The Dog ' moved 
off with heavy, determined step in the direction men- 
tioned. 

Meanwhile, Braynton had employed his moments to 
advantage. With an occasional furtive look behind, he 
had moved rapidly in and out of a number of ob- 
scure streets. At last, coming to an unoccupied build- 
ing, he darted down the steps to the area. There, 
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under cover of the projecting stoop and in the dark- 
ness, he watched the passers-by. Not espying those 
whom he feared, confidence began to return and he 
again ventured out. 

It was past midnight and but few were on the 
street. Taking some hurried steps, he turned a cor- 
ner and went rapidly westward. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

In the small, poorly-furnished room in the tene- 
ment-house, old Eben was taking some slow and la- 
bored but triumphant steps about the floor. 

" To think I'm using my legs ag'in," he exclaimed 
with delight, " them legs that I hain't used in all them 
years. Look at me 1 " 

And the elder brother and Mrs. McClusker, who 
were spectators, showed their great and manifest 
pleasure, each in his and her own way ; the aged 
Josiah clasping his hands in devout and heartfelt 
thankfulness and the stalwart Mrs. McClusker crying 
aloud : 

" Ye are the bravest little gintleman when ye're on 
yer feet it's me fortune to see in this many a day. 
Ah, but yer comin' on bravely wid these steps yer 
makin'; an' I see no reason why ye won't walk as 
well as the best o' us in a jiffy, at that rate." 

" Indeed," said the little old man, putting out his 
foot proudly and taking another step, " that good doc- 
tor that that blessed young lady, Miss Iris, sent, said 
he was wonderfully satisfied with the way I was 
gettin' on, an' said I was bound to improve; an' I 
declare I'm just bustin' wi' gladness! Ye can't think 
how fine it feels to have me feet under me, instead o' 
lookin' up in me face from a distance." 

" Ha," he said, after making the complete circuit 
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of the room, " I'll soon be able to do a day's work, 
an' " — as he sat down by his brother's side — " to get 
you a few more comforts, J osiah, man ; for if I've 
done so well, an' the doctor only been comin' a week, 
what will it be after awhile ? Ha ! brother, there's a 
bright futur' ahead o' us yet, ain't there now?" 

As the aged Josiah was expressing his thankfulness 
at his brother's great improvement, Mrs. McClusker, 
who had stepped out for a moment, returned, saying: 

" Plere's the postman brought a letter for yees." 

" For us ! Who would write to us! " exclaimed old 
Eben as he took it. " It's in a man's handwriting, an' 
it's directed to you, Josiah." 

" It is ? " inquired the aged brother, his tremulous 
hand passing over his snow-white hair. " But it can't 
be anything about Nell ; she seems no worse and can 
go out and do our little marketing as she has this 
morning. But open it, brother, your eyes are better 
than mine." 

Old Eben, wiping and carefully readjusting his 
steel-bound spectacles, did accordingly, and began to 
read slowly and laboriously to himself. As he read 
a look slowly began to break on his face like sunshine. 
From astonishment and pleasure, another and more in- 
tense look came, and all at once, seizing his cap from 
his head, he sent it into the air with a shout : 

" Ha, it's come at last ! Josiah, man, it's come at 
last ! It's from the young Miss Iris' father, an' he 
tells us he's got a little farm outside o' the town where 
he lives, an' he'd like to hev us — you an' me, Josiah, 
an' our dear Nell — go out an' live on it, an' as for 
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the expense o' it all, he'll see about that. Hallelu- 
jah ! " 

" Glory be to God ! " shouted Mrs. McClusker, her 
arms upstretched, " Glory be to God ! But, take care, 
ye're not faintin', poor man ? " she exclaimed as she 
saw the venerable white head bending low. " Oh, no, 
I might be sure o' that, Mr. Josiah, as happiness don't 
kill, an' it's the height o' happiness ye have now, an' 
I ain't a-wonderin' that ye're prayin' about it. But, 
I must go an' tell me old man," taking a step toward 
the door, " he'll be as clean crazy as meself at the 
good news that's come to yees. 

" Ye see," retracing the step she had taken and low- 
ering her voice confidentially, " that since me old 
man's got so well an' mendin' fast, he's jest wild to 
come across the hall to visit ye; an' I jest put me foot 
down an' me hand too, an' I sez, sez I, ' Barney, ye'U 
not go a step, not one till I tell ye. There bees too 
many drafts outside, an', mind ye, ye must keep out o' 
them. It's not for nothin' I've been trundlin' the ould 
organ through the streets all this time, an' I'll not have 
ye come back on me hands an' wid a relapse on ye. 
So ye'll jest stay in there where ye are, an' keep clear 
o' the drafts, an' if ye want exercise, ye can walk back 
an' for'ard, an' up an' down the floo-er, until I say 
ye're a well man, an' thin ye can go to yer hod- 
carryin' like a gintleman.' Ha ! he'll be as clean crazy 
as meself wid delight at this good luck that's come to 
yees an' to the darlint." 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

A CAR bound northward was going at a rapid rate, 
when a man skulked from the shadow of a building 
and hastily stepped on it. There were no other pas- 
sengers, and the tall, gaunt man, with hat pulled over 
his face, seated himself in a corner and appeared about 
to settle himself to sleep. A heavy-jawed individual, 
carrying a shovel over his shoulder, as if a laborer, 
stepped on after him and remained on the platform. 

It was a through car to Harlem, and the ride con- 
sumed some time. At last the end of the route was 
reached, and this fact the conductor proclaimed to the 
man in the corner, apparently asleep. The latter 
arose, his glittering eye looking warily about, and 
slunk out. The passenger on the platform had already 
stepped off and stood in shadow. As Braynton walked 
off, he with heavy, dogged step took the same direc- 
tion. 

Braynton walked slowly. His mind was busy with 
a problem. The fact that he had paid his last coin to 
the conductor had come on him with startling force. 
What could he do without money : how could he elude 
those who had tracked him ? His only safety was now 
out of the city. How far could he go without a coin ? 
Should he attempt one of the isolated houses on the 
wide, deserted street, not knowing its arrangement 
or environment, what likelihood was there of sue- 
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cess? Where else was money to be had? Over and 
over these questions revolved themselves in his mind. 
His mendicity was alarming. The now imminent dan- 
ger of his capture was terrifying. 

Turning into a vacant lot, overgrown with under- 
brush, he sat down to deal with the problems of his 
situation. As his mind dwelt upon them, they grew 
more intricate. Shutting himself out from all else, 
he lay down on the damp grass and again thought over 
his condition — without money and the hounds of jus- 
tice on his trail. He looked at the stars overhead ; 
they were lynx eyes watching him. A faint spark of 
light was in the east. When broad daylight flashed, 
where would he hide? With what would he appease 
the hunger which already began to gnaw? 

He pulled his hat over his face to shut out these 
sights. Perhaps sleep would clear this web which was 
binding him_, at least it would give him a respite of a 
brief hour. But the drowsy goddess was not to be 
wooed, and glaring and fiery on his covered eyeballs 
were burned the terrors of his thought. 

At last a faint belt of opaline light began to skirt 
the east, and he rose to his feet. Moving out of the 
vacant lot, he turned into the street to pursue his way 
northward. As he did so a dark figure emerged from 
a shadow, and with determined, measured step fol- 
lowed. 

With slow and heavy tread and shoulders stooping 
as if bent on thought, Braynton moved on. When 
the morning would break — for as sure as fate that 
opaline light was deepening in the east — and the sun 
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arise, and a great glare like a calcium light be flashed 
upon him, where would be his hiding-place? 

The stars were disappearing and the wide-spreading 
sky growing broader and clearer. The trees and 
shrubbery began to take form and the solitary houses 
to loom out grayly. Was that a step? He turned 
quickly, his knife in hand. He would die game if 
they were at his heels. But his fears had been 
groundless. No one was in sight — no one but a la- 
borer with a shovel, going heavily to some early task. 

The dim dawn had not yet broadened to daylight 
and a respite was still his. 

How long would it last? There was. a time of 
pondering, and then across his disturbed mental vis- 
ion there came a new, determined thought. The dis- 
torted face flamed fiercely ; the wolfish teeth shone in a 
fiendish laugh; then the words rang out: 

" I'll fool them yet, those hounds. No felon's cell 
for me 1 Curse them. Curse every one of them ! " 

His step grew heavier ; his face worked with a fell 
passion, and his mouth, flecked with foam, threw out 
curses, as now, with one dominant purpose, he trav- 
eled on to the bridge before him. 

It was still gray dawn when he reached it. Tall, 
with figure bent and stooped as with age, and hat 
pulled over his pallid, fierce face, he paused for an 
instant as he stepped upon the bridge which spanned 
the river. Behind, at some distance, a man with a 
shovel over his shoulder and gaze which never left 
the one he followed, paused also. Braynton walked 
along the footway and about midway again halted and 
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gazed over the parapet. The water looked black in 
the pale morning light. The man in the rear, as if 
some startling thought had flashed upon him, quick- 
ened his steps; then suddenly he broke into a run. 
But he was too late. Braynton was at the railing; 
before the man could reach him, he had climbed upon 
it. For an instant, as he looked down, he seemed to 
hesitate. He darted a look back. His gaze rested on 
the city, but, with a determined movement, it returned 
to the river. The next instant he had dropped below. 
In mid-air he turned over; then a great splash was 
heard. The tide was running swiftly on the ebb, and 
on rising to the surface^ the man floated off under the 
bridge and was lost to the view of his pursuer, who 
watched from above. 

" The foist time I ever lost me man," was mut- 
tered with a curse as he sullenly threw the shovel from 
him. Then, with a lowering scowl on his dark, heavy 
face, he whom they called ' The Dog ' began to retrace 
his steps toward the thickly-settled city. 
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CHAPTER L. 

" I'm comin' in to scrub up the floo-er for yees," 
said Mrs. McClusker to the aged brothers, late one 
afternoon, as she appeared, her large figure filling the 
doorway, with mop in her hand. " Me own bit work 
I've got out o' the way ; an' as I don't like to see the 
darlint wid her little white hands, that does such fine 
work wid the needle, doin' such roughness as this, I 
thought I'd just run in an' have it done wid. " 

As she began operations, she continued : 

" I had to lock up me man, Barney, furst : for what 
do ye think ? He's taken a notion o' runnin' out unbe- 
knownst to me, since he's had his relapse an' got on 
his feet ag'in, an' me afraid o' me life o' drafts for 
him. An' sure, wasn't it drafts,' sez I to him, ' what 
put yer life in jeopardy an' laid ye on the flat o' yer 
back these three months, an' then to cap it all gave ye 
yer relapse, an' do I want ye to be a burden on the 
city by gettin' back there ag'in? ' " 

Then shaking her fist confidentially : " That's the 
way I have to caution him, an' to keep him half-scart 
o' me, an' of the way o' runnin' out he's got into! 
' It's ivery word of it true,' sez I, ' an' whin ye're per- 
fectly well, an' can go carryin' yer hod like a gintle- 
man, then it's time enough to take risks.' " 

Mrs. McClusker now manifested some rising wrath 
as she went on : 
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"That's what I sez to him, an' begorra! if the 
words wasn't hardly out o' me mouth, whin he must 
have started ahead o' me down the stair. For there 
I found him not half an hour later," now angrily 
dashing with her mop a deluging flood upon the floor, 
" there he was a-sittin' on the cold stun step o' the 
door. I flew at him an' sez I, ' Barney ! ' He must 
have seed the fire in me eye, for he held up his hand 
sort o' supplicatin' ; an' thin to pacify me an' call me 
attention off hisself, ' Whist, woman, don't ye see yer 
neighbors 1 ' an' he p'inted wid his hand out on the 
street." 

The big woman paused to gain breath in order to 
relate what followed. 

" An' if he wanted me to forget all about hisself, 
he took the right way. For me eyes stood in me head 
wid the sight — an' it was a bloody sight ! — for Mrs. 
Straggers an' her friend, Meg Giles, was havin' it. 
Be jabers ! to see them women fight an' scratch an' pull 
was a caution, an' all the boys on the street a-settin' 
them on ! I forgot all about Barney for a hull min- 
ute till I came to me sinses, an' thin wid the finger o' 
me p'inted up the stair, I sez to him, sez I, ' March on, 
an' do ye go up forninst me.' " 

A great sigh of relief came, and in blander tones 
Mrs. McClusker continued: 

" I seed him safe in his own door, an' whin me con- 
science was at aise consarnin' him, I was for seein' 
which o' me neighbors got the b'atin', so I slipped 
back to the street. Faith, an' it was jist in time to 
see the cops a-walkin' off wid them, Mrs. Straggers 
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screamin' an' fightin' wid them like mad, an' Meg 
Giles dancin' up an' down like a five-year-old. 

" An' whin they passed Mrs. Finsky's — the jade 
that took the darlint's ring — oh, but that was a sight! 
The ould woman came out, an' p'inted her finger at 
them, an' made sech a screechin' an' cryin' after them 
as ye niver heard the like o' an' laughed too like a wild 
one. An' Mrs. Straggers she was roarin' back at 
her like mad. It was a terrible hullabaloo! An' I 
waited to see it all an' thin went back to see if Barney 
was safe. 

" So ye Bee," wringing out her cloth and drying the 
wet floor carefully, " it's him that's on me mind now, 
an' it's me hull thought to kape him out o' the drafts ; 
so I just have to do it by main force, an' it's the key 
I've turned on him this afternoon an' the two win- 
dies I've shut on him — thpugh it's powerfu' hot too." 
— pausing to wipe her copiously perspiring face — 
" but, sez I to him, sez I, ' Ye're not half so hot as if 
ye were on the flat o' yer back on the bed there; so 
jist keep cool an' keep out o' the drafts an' mind ye 
kape stirrin' that pratie soup on the stove whin it 
comes on the boil.' " 

Mrs. McClusker had now successfully cleaned up 
the little room, and, still wiping her perspiring face, 
she sat down to rest. 

" It's bein' a poor day," she remarked, incidentally, 
" wid the organ, an' hardly a ha'p'orth's worth did I 
get, so gettin' discouraged I sez to meself, ' I'll go 
home now an' put the pratie soup on to bile an' see 
if me man Barney's safe out o' the drafts,' 
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"An' yer walkin' fine now, Mr. Eben," she con- 
tinued, as he, having arisen unassisted from his seat, 
took some proud steps about the room. " It's really a 
little gintleman ye are, whin ye get on yer feet, an' 
barrin' yer age, one would take ye for six an' twenty 
to see ye goin' aroun' like that." 

" But what is it about Nell ? " she said in another 
moment, a shade coming over her face. " It 'pears to 
me she's a powerfu' long time gone, if it was just 
around to Tamsen's, the grocer's, she went." 

" I've been thinking that myself," said the aged Jo- 
siah, turning from the window, where his gaze had 
been directed for some time. " I've been watching if I 
could see her coming back." 

" I didn't think ye were worried about her, Josiah, 
man," said old Eben. " I saw ye seemed kind o' 
restless, but I thought it was the heat, it's such a 
muggy, dark day. But don't be bothered about Nell, 
for I think there's no trouble, for she's been goin' 
aroun' to the store an' buyin' the few things we need 
for some 4:ime." 

The aged father answered with a sigh. 

" An' ye know," continued his brother hopefully, 
" that that doctor that Miss Iris sent said if we kept 
her out of excitement and she had no more o' them 
wild spells — an' she hain't had, ye know, since that 
tim# she went away — that she might get to be her 
old self ag'in. An' now that we've been able to keep 
from her all knowledge o' that man's doings an' his 
dreadful end, I think we ouglit to be thankfu'. An' 
soon, ye know, we'll be goin' out on the little farm 
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and she'll never hear more about him. Yes, Josiah, 
man, if she had heard all about him, we can't tell what 
dreadful effect it might have had on her poor mind, 
an' now that we've been able to keep all from her how 
thankfu', how very thankfu' we " 
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CHAPTER LI. 

As he spoke a strain of weird, mournful, yet 
strangely sweet song broke upon their ears. 

Mrs. McClusker started to her feet and moved has- 
tily toward the door. The old men with sudden fear 
trembled and turned pale. 

The door opened and the young girl, with hair un- 
bound and streaming, and a strange fire in her soft 
brown eyes, passed into the room. 

" Why do you all look so sad and pale ? " she cried, 
her low, sweet tones now resonant with some wild 
emotion. " The funeral is over. Did you not hear my 
song? For they've buried him deep, deep. Yes, my 
husband is buried down, down." 

She paused. What at first appeared a wail turned 
into a shriek of laughter. Then she said, whispering 
mysteriously : 

" But do not ever believe her — for she will go 
'round the world with her story and it will come to 
your ears too — that strange old woman, with the wild 
eyes, who took my ring, my dear, wedding ring. She 
took it and I went for it to-day, but it was gone. 
Some stranger had come and seized it from her — not 
him — not him, as she told me, oh no. For the woman 
is mad," she whispered low, " raving mad, and she 
said " — a wild peal of laughter now coming and at 
18 
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last dying out in a sobbing wail — " that he I loved — 
my husband — had done all but murder, that he was a 
fierce robber, that he was even a wild beast, and that 
— and that — he was dead, dead, dead — he — he had 
killed himself." 

The girl fell prone upon the floor, a great burst of 
rending sobs shaking her slender frame, but before 
the agonized ones could reach her, she was again upon 
her feet. 

" But I must go," she cried, determination in her 
soft, low voice, " I must go to my husband. He 
needs me now, for he is in trouble. Fierce enemies 
have arisen to slander him and to tarnish his good 
name. Long ago — ah ! it was long ago " — a look of 
trouble passing across her exquisite face — " I stood 
before the minister with his black robes, and between 
us — for I never would say one word against him 
aloud," she murmured low, with forefinger upraised — 
" that minister was a wicked, evil-looking man and he 
made me shudder at his looks — and I promised to love 
and honor him, my husband, all my life. So I must 
go," turning to the door. " No, do not stay me," she 
cried mournfully, as she felt detaining, tremulous 
hands about her, " and you of all others, dear father " 
— not turning to meet his gaze of wild anguish — 
" for I must go." 

" Hush, hush ! mavourneen," cried Mrs. Mc- 
Clusker, as with a wave of her hand she pushed aside 
the speechless, grief-stricken ones. " Not yet must 
ye go. Wait awhile and rest. An' sure, ye wouldn't 
go in that light slip of a summer dress. Ye would 
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want to be dressed like a lady, wouldn't ye? Yer 
brown stuff dress is the thing to wear, me darlint. 
Ah, I thought I'd get a glint o' sunshine out o' yer 
winsome eyes whin I'd speak o' yer new dress that 
the dear young lady, Miss Iris, gave ye." 

" Yes, she is a dear young lady, and " — her voice 
lingering and plaintive — " I love her. See," plac- 
ing her finger on her brow, " she kissed me there, and 
she whispered ' sister ' in my ear. Yes, I love her 
and she gave me that beautiful dress; yes, she gave 
it me so that I might appear fair in my husband's 
eyes. Yes, I will wear it, I will wear it for his sake, 
for I would not shame him by my poor attire." 

She turned and willingly was led to the little cur- 
tained comer she claimed as her own, saying as she 
went: 

" I will change my gown, oh, so quickly, Mrs. Mc- 
Clusker; for I must go. See, the evening is coming 
on, and I have a long way." 

" Bless her dear heart, what can I do to get this 
thing out o' her head," exclaimed Mrs. McClusker to 
herself, in bewilderment. " I'm at me wit's end, I am. 
Sure, I niver saw her like this." 

" There, child," she said, turning the brown gown 
about slowly in her desire to gain time, " don't be in 
such haste, now. It's a good while ye've got yet be- 
fore dark. But, mercy on us ! " as she took the little 
hands in her own, " yer hands are like fire ! Why, 
the child's burning up wid fever," she exclaimed, 
placing her cool hand on the burning forehead. 

" But I must hasten," said the plaintive voice, " or 
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the dark will overtake me. It is very hard then to 
find one's way and there are thorns and briers " 

" Yes, poor child," answered the woman, endeavor- 
ing to veil her anxiety in tones of simple kindliness, 
" when it's dark it is indeed hard for a body to find 
her way; very hard in the dark. Hadn't ye bet- 
ter " 

But she was not allowed to finish her words of per- 
suasion, for the girl, tossing her gown over her shoul- 
ders, exclaimed : 

" I must go very, very quickly." 

" And poor Miss Iris ! " exclaimed Mrs. McClusker, 
with sudden inspiration, " what will she think if she 
knows ye've gone off, an' it so near dark ? " 

" Miss Iris," said the young girl with a lingering 
accent, " she it was who kissed me on my brow ; she 
is so dear, so very dear." 

" An' sure," said Mrs. McClusker, pursuing her ad- 
vantage, " she niver would be wantin' ye to go into 
the black streets, an' it so near evenin'." 

" Miss Iris is very dear," said the soft tones ab- 
sently, as the brown eyes looked far into the distance. 

" Am I so dear ? " said a fair, queenly girl, who at 
that moment parted the curtain and unbidden entered. 
" Again I will kiss you on your brow, dear one, for I 
love you; I love you for all you have passed through 
and the sorrow of your life," and she placed her arms 
about her and kissed her tenderly on brow and lips. 

" An' there'll be no more talk o' goin' off now, 
when the dear young lady has come," said Mrs. Mc- 
Clusker, heaving a great sigh of relief. 
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'■ No, oh, no ! " said Iris, " you would not go, dear 
Nell, and leave us all, and your poor father, who is 
almost dead with grief at such a thought." 

" But I must go," said Nell wistfully and plaint- 
ively, her gaze far away, " for hands are about me 
everywhere beckoning me to come, and I hear his 
voice calling, calling " 

" Did you ever hear the like ! " cried Mrs. McClus- 
ker in distress as she turned to Iris. " I'm 'most be- 
side meself wid the sorrow that poor child is givin' 
me, for there's something uncommon wrong wid her, 
and — oh, look! she's fallen to the ground. Me poor 
darlint ! " 

The last words were said as Mrs. McClusker was 
lifting the slight form of the gentle girl. Iris' hands 
were also about her and they laid her tenderly upon 
her couch. As they did so a stream of blood passed 
from Nell's lips, and flowing swiftly down, dyed her 
snow-white bosom. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

The night was glorious. A shining moon in a clear 
sky transformed the already fair world into one of 
wondrous light and beauty. 

It was a wedding eve, and Roland Perth, with swift 
step, trod the road which led to the home of her who 
was to be his bride. 

His bride, his wife, the one chosen of all the world 
to be his, his own completely, to shield, to love, to care 
for, till death did them part. He repeated the words 
again and again ; he said them over in a thousand 
ways, while his joyous heart beat time to their music. 

" Till death do us part. Ah, yes, and not even shall 
death wrest you from me, my love, my own. For 
what would heaven be without you, Iris — Iris — my 
heart's own? " 

Then again he thought on the morrow, and thought 
of the sweet bondage the twain would take upon them- 
selves, and he laughed aloud in his rapture and joy. 

In the hollow of his hand he held a circlet, a golden 
ring, which he gloated over in the clear moonlight. 
Like a jewel that would be the ransom of a queen, he 
clutched the tiny circlet in his hand and strode swiftly 
to the home of her on whose fair hand the morrow 
would see it. 

" Had it not been," said he to himself, " that I was 
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once in the depths of despair, that its sw^irling, black 
waters had gone over me, because I believed her lost 
to me forever, this ecstasy might not be as great. Ah, 
I remember that dark night when hope had left me, 
when I was as a man reeling in blackness because the 
light of my eyes, the joy of my soul, was to be an- 
other's." 

As he approached the house, he saw Iris coming 
through the moonlight on the garden path to meet 
him. 

The pressure of his lips were upon her own and 
some words of whispered greeting were heard as the 
twain walked over the glistening, pebbled path, sil- 
vered with the moon's clear rays; the stars twinkled 
down upon them rejoicingly, and who knows but a 
song of gladness was heard from some white-winged 
messenger floating through azure space. Complete 
was their happiness. The young loving hearts were 
bound by a tie of indissoluble affection. Nor did their 
happiness end with themselves. 

Iris spoke in quivering, exultant tones of the com- 
plete restoration to reason of the young girl whose 
mind had been unbalanced. The infinite joy, the 
almost wild delight of the aged father and old uncle 
Eben, as well as the devoted Mrs. McClusker, was 
dwelt upon. After they had watched over her as she 
lay as one dead for two days, Nell at last opened her 
eyes as from a deep sleep and had spoken to them in 
such a tone and with such words as stirred their hearts. 
And from that day her mind had grown stronger. 
And now it was a delight to listen to her gentle, sweet 
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words and to look into her lovely face, so thoughtful 
and subdued. 

" And father also," continued Iris, " has been glad- 
dened by this that has occurred in the family in which 
he now takes such an interest. Father himself is now 
so well, and when we — he and Nicky and you and I, 
Roland — go to live in that house on the hill, he says 
his happiness will then be complete. Even Aunts 
Gardenia and Ophelia seem not averse to our going, 
and the prospect of being left to live alone again does 
not seem to disturb them. Now that there is no more 
danger from he who, more than a month ago, came 
to that dark end, they say their dread of burglars has 
gone, and with it all other fears. But listen — do you 
hear Nicky, dear boy, singing up there in his crib?" 

They paused a moment to hear the little warbler as 
his glad, joyous trills rang out. 

" He is singing," said Iris, with a smile, " because 
of the new brother he will have to-morrow." 

Much more was said and Roland listened. The 
voice of her who spoke was as exquisite music to his 
ear, and his heart beat with rapture as he walked on 
in the moonlight, with this angel by his side. 

" And it will be ever thus," he said at last, " my dar- 
ling, my life. Evermore will we walk hand in hand." 

" Evermore," whispered Iris, her deep, glorious 
eyes raised to his with a look that spoke of her quickly 
beating heart. " Evermore, my love, may we walk 
together as now." 

" For your name only and alone is graven on my 
heart, and when it ceases to beat, stiil will that name 
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live in it forever," exclaimed Roland, as his earnest 
eyes looked away to the green heights of the hills, and 
then back to the lovely vision at his side. 

And as they talked and walked, how much they had 
to say of their love, of their future, of the fulfilment 
of all their hopes. 

The moments flew more swiftly, and at last the one 
came in which Roland was to bid a last good-by. 

" For," he said, " after to-morrow, there will be no 
more ' good-bys ' for you and me, my love, my own." 

And Iris, with dewy eyes uplifted, replied: 

" No more ' good-bys ' ; but our days will go on 
and on in bliss, and no chilling blasts will ever come 
to bhght our love." 

And the soft wind in responsive ecstasy swiftly 
wafted the story of love to the constant stars. And 
again an angel's wing cleft the blue of heaven as a 
burst of song was heard that filled all the sky. 




